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Back to School 


O*% Thursday the House of Commons found time to 
talk of another industry which has suffered heavily 
because of the war. The business of education has been 
very hard hit. True, the teachers have not been called to 
the colours. Nor have the State’s grants to schools yet 
been cut. But schools have lost their pupils, pupils their 
schools and teachers their employment; because of evacua- 
tion and civil defence measures. And the programme of 
reform in education, which was to have come nearer to 
fulfilment this year with the raising of the school-leaving 
age, has been stayed. 

_ It is folly to cry out for the moon, and those speakers 
in the Commons who called for the continuation of 
improvements in education despite the war were unrealistic. 
The time to build a New Model Education, truly demo- 
cratic, culturally satisfying and technically apt, is when 
the war is won. It must be a first charge upon peace. The 
cost in new buildings now would be insupportable; the 
cost in labour withheld from the farms and factories would 
be a clear weakening of the war effort. There will in- 
evitably be a reduction in expenditure on education as the 
cost of the war mounts. The immediate task is not to make 
education better than it was before the war, but so far as 
Possible to make it as good. In the crudest terms it is to 
get the nation’s children back to school. And it will not be 


easy. 
Quantitatively the present position is most disturbing. 
Over half the school children in areas which were scheduled 
be evacuated are still at home, and only a negligible few 
of them are yet at school. In some dangerous districts the 
of schools for children over eleven years of age 
will now be permitted, upon proof that adequate shelter 
against a exists. In almost all, up to the present, the 
only of schooling is given by itinerant teachers 
Passing from house to house, or by the fleeting visits of 
dren to school buildings to snatch up instructions 
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for home work. Well over three-quarters of a million 
school children are running wild in the streets or staying 
restless indoors in precisely those places where the risk of 
air raids is greatest. 

The crisis does not end with the vulnerable evacuation 
areas. Many more than half a million school children have 
been billeted in districts which are deemed to be relatively 
safe. But the number of schools there has not grown. At 
a blow the schooling of both the invaders and the resident 
children has been cut in half. Teaching is more often than 
not carried on in shifts to cater for the double contingent. 

Thus in the evacuation areas there is virtually no educa- 
tion—though about a tenth of the evacuated schools in 
London and the provincial towns and cities have now been 
provisionally scheduled for re-opening—and in the recep- 
tion areas there is little more than half-education. In the 
two together—that is, in something like half the country 
—education is working, quantitatively and quite apart from 
the grievous losses in the quality of schooling given, at 
quarter speed. But even that is not the whole tale. There 
is the other half of Britain—the neutral areas which have 
lost and gained no children under the official evacuation 
schemes. It might be thought that schooling would be going 
on as usual here. Actually, this is far from the case. Only 
schools with adequate A.R.P. are allowed to open, and 
there are a surprisingly large number of districts where, 
though there is no exodus, there is no shelter either. It is 
in fact a remarkable thing that, while firms and factories in 
all parts of the country were compelled before the war by 
the Civil Defence Act to put adequate A.R.P. in hand, 
hosts of schools were left quite unprovided. To say that 
education was working at three-quarter speed in the neutral 
areas would be a marked over-estimate. 

If considerations of quality are counted in, the situation 
is even worse. The evacuated school children have left 
their books and equipment behind—a grave loss for the 
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older pupils. Not a few schools have been broken up and 
scattered. Even where education has been resumed there 
has been no smooth taking-up of curricula and courses. 
The facilities and supplies of the reception areas, no less 
than their accommodation, are.strained near to breaking 
point. It is not only that the volume of schooling has 
been cut. Education has become makeshift. 

It is not the State-supported schools alone that have 
suffered. The so-called public schools and independent 
grammar schools have their fees and endowments to 
cushion the shock, but some of them have been hit as well 
—evacuated to unsuitable buildings or thrust, overcrowded 
and undertaught, into the premises of hospitable compeers. 
The number of schools that have wholly escaped is small. 

Nor is it only schools that have felt the draught. There 
is far more activity in the universities than there was in 
1914, but it is going on in crowded or improvised sur- 
roundings. In London, colleges have been evacuated or 
taken over for official use. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
some colleges are filled to capacity with evacuees as well 
as members, while others stand empty until the Govern- 
ment needs them. Medical faculties are scattered over the 
West Country. Laboratories have been left deserted and 
their evacuated scientists are striving to work in unfitted 
rooms elsewhere. 

Most serious of all, perhaps, side by side with the blow 
to science, is the plight of technical education. It is this 
that is most directly needed in the war effort itself, a fact 
to which the Government awoke early in the war. Every 
effort was ordered to get technical classes going again, but 
here again the old accommodation and equipment are 
lacking, while the black-out strikes harshly at the voluntary 
evening work which is the core of this kind of education. 
The professional examining bodies have announced the 
resumption of their examinations. Industrial employers are 
anxious that the courses to train skilled artisans should be 
got fully under way once more. In Germany, the time for 
training young people in certain key industries has actually 
been lengthened since the war began. This is one branch 
of British education where an improvement upon pre-war 
standards is practically required. Yet at present a skeleton 
of renewed classes is just hanging together. 

It should be underlined that it is no falling-off in educa- 
tional zeal that has brought about this distressing state of 
affairs. There has been no retrenchment yet, no deliberate 
cutting-down. The cause is A.R.P. It was a proper care for 
their safety which inspired the dispersal of school children. 
Wher war broke out there were no shelters at their schools, 
practically none in the streets they went through and by 
no means one for each of their homes. It is for civil defence 
that so many schools in danger areas have been taken over. 
It is a part of defence strategy that schools and colleges 
should be kept empty and waiting for future official 
refugees. The problem of education just now is a civil 
defence problem. 

The bare bones of a solution can be readily sketched. 
The children must go back to school. By hook or crook 
technical education must be brought into a stage of activity 
greater even than before the war. The output of tech- 
nicians and scientists must be kept up to meet war needs. 
The arts and the three R’s, as well as the social training 
that schooling gives, must be kept clearly alive. 

This is not vain aspiration or mere pedagogic ing. 
Civil defence which does not permit the aaiien’s Sie 
business to be carried on is not defence at all. There must 
be sacrifices, it is true. Peace-time outlay on education, in 
terms of money, men and materials, will be increasingly 
impossible as the war goes on. There is no room for extras. 
The task is to preserve the minimum of schooling for every 
child and to concentrate additional effort on meeting 
special wartime requirements. It is efficient and calculated 
spending and organisation that is wanted. At present a 
peace-time outlay coincides with waste and chaos. Educa- 
tion in wartime must necessarily be strung together with 
improvisations and patchwork. There is no need for it to 
be + a state of collapse. 

$ is no case for incontinent b reproaches 
It was the shadow of the bomber = eds the 
aaa iets shadow is as black as ever. If it was wise 
or children to leave the vulnerable areas in September, it 
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is just as wise now. But certain facts must be recognised. 
Many children have gone home to danger. Many more 
never went away. They must now go back to school where 
they are. They must be given shelter enough to carry on 
their education. If this is not possible—and there are 
schools that are indefensible and others that cannot be 
released from other uses—the children must be induced 
by the pressure of persuasion upon their parents to move 
into safer places. 


Schooling plus protection—by shelter or evacuation— 
this is the sine qua non of policy. Actually the weakest 
point is not in the danger zones, but in the reception areas. 
A main reason why so many children are still in danger is, 
admittedly, the desire to keep families together. Another 
is the friction and discomfort of billets. Yet another under- 
lies both these—the absence of the anchor that satisfactory, 
regular, normal, full-time schooling in the reception areas 
would give. Attendance at school is by law compulsory as 
well as free, though evacuation is neither. If adequate 
schools were waiting in the safe areas for all likely evacuees, 
habitual law-abidingness would fill them—if the harsh 
problem of board and lodging could be solved. 


The way it should be solved is obvious enough—by 
boarding schools. It is small hardship for moneyed people 
to send their children away to school, though they would 
shrink from lodging them in the private houses of strangers. 
The parents of the great day-school population shrink no 
less, but they are not given the alternative of boarding 
schools. This is what national school camps, of which at 
present only pitiably and negligibly few are planned, should 
have been. This is what large empty houses, public build- 
ings and even hotels should be made into. It is towards 
the maintenance of these, on the catering and lodging side, 
that the parents’ 6s. or 8s. a week should be going. It is 
schoolchildren and not civil servants (whose right to pre- 
empt first hotels and now huts, in contrast to the depriva- 
tions suffered by schools, is unfair and undeserved) who 
should have a prior lien on as many hutments as can now be 
built with all speed. It is a matter for amazement that these 
were not part and parcel of the original evacuation scheme 
which has already been brought nearly to disaster by billet- 
ing difficulties and school congestion—even though fewer 
than half of the evacuees expected actually came. If such 
hutted schools and camps existed, if the responsibility of the 
community as a whole to see to the housing as well as the 
education of the children were recognised, the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Acts might fairly be invoked in 
the cases where schooling with A.R.P. in the vulnerable 
towns is not practicable. 


_ They do not exist, and it will take time to establish them 
in appreciable numbers. The alternative course, to open 
the danger zones to the return of the children en masse, 
would be defeatist and, possibly, suicidal. It would also 
mean rashly surrendering all the educational advantages 
that belong to evacuation—access to the countryside for 
town children, new focuses and modes in teaching, fresh 
air and light and open spaces. An undoubted majority of 
the child evacuees like the new places they live and play in, 
however much some may dislike their billets and the 
schools they share. There are the seeds of a newly aware 
and sensitive generation here, if only they can be cultivated. 
Moreover, any wholesale return is impracticable. Not 
enough schools can be made available and safe for the 
children already in the vulnerable towns. Yet, if the present 
impasse persists, the drift back will continue and swell. 

It is a two-fold policy that is wanted. It must be made 
possible in the evacuation areas for the children there to 
be educated in reasonable safety. It must be made 
possible in the reception areas for the children, locals and 
evacuees alike, to be fully educated in reasonable comfort 
with fair facilities, and for the evacuees to be housed with- 
out friction and unhappiness. The two tasks are directly 
related: if the first fails there will be correspondingly 
greater need for the second, and vice versa. There is no 
room for dogmatism—no excuse for demanding that all 
the evacuees must come home or, alternatively, that none 
should be permitted to return. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. The aim of civil defence is to enable the 
nation’s business to be carried on. Education is the nation’s 
business, and the children must go back to school. 
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The Church and Leviathan 


HE struggle between the ecclesiastical and civil powers 
T is latent in every society under almost any form of 
Government, but at some periods in history during which 
extreme interpretations of the rights of either side prevail, 
this latent antagonism is transformed into open conflict. 
We are living through such a period to-day. The Catholic 
Church, by reason of her claims and her intransigence, up- 
holds a far wider conception of spiritual authority than 
any other church, while the new Leviathan, the totalitarian 
State, has advanced the frontiers of civil authority further 
than any previous form of government. Thus it is 
hardly surprising to find an extreme tension in the Church’s 
relations with the great dictatorships, a tension usually 
tending towards a state of open warfare. 

With the Soviet dictatorship, the conditions of strife 
are unremitting and endemic for, apart from its atheism, 
materialism and determinism, the Marxist creed by reason 
of its dogmatic nature and the faith it inspires is much 
more, in the Church’s eyes, than a false political system. 
It is a rival church, an anti-Christ, and there can be no 
understanding of the Church’s political attitude unless this 
fundamental opposition to Communism is fully grasped. 
Nevertheless, a distinction must be drawn between ihe 
Church’s unswerving hostility to Communism and her atti- 
tude towards a government based upon Marxist principles. 
The Roman Empire had no more loyal citizens than ihe 
Christians it persecuted, and ever since the Church’s 
teaching in the matter of the civil authorities has been 
based on obedience (short of sin) and acceptance for indi- 
vidual Christians of accommodation on the part of the 
Church. The fact that the civil authorities are Communist 
does not modify this principle. In 1922 the Church negoti- 
ated with Chicherin at Rapallo to secure a modus vivendi 
with the Soviet Government, and failure was due not to 
Catholic but to Communist intransigence. In Spain, the 
Holy See showed greater patience than the Spanish hier- 
archy and it was not until the summer of 1938, when three- 
quarters of Spain were already under General Franco’s 
control, that the Vatican permitted the appointment of an 
official Nationalist ambassador. In fact, however bitterly 
the Church may oppose the spread of Communism, even 
a Stalin, once he assumes the mantle of Cesar, can claim 
what is Czesar’s due. 

The Church’s policy vis-a-vis Fascism presents a far 
more complex problem. Unlike Communism, Fascism 
possessed no long philosophical tradition, no dogma, no de- 
tailed plan of campaign. In both Germany and Italy it was 
thrown up out of a welter of social unrest on the strength 
of an almost entirely negative programme. Once in power 
it reversed the process of most revolutions which tear down 
the facade of existing society but tend to leave its substance 
unchanged. Fascism upheld existing institutions, but so 
radically changed their economic and social substance that 
a new system was evolved. It followed that the Church, 
faced with this predominantly negative revolution, could 
only formulate her policy according to some system of 
trial and error. In so far as Fascism upheld existing forms 
of society, it satisfied her desire for order. In so far as it 
attacked Communism, it saved her from her worst enemy. 
She therefore sought a modus vivendi. 

That this policy should have worked with very different 
degrees of success in Italy and Germany is due to the 
gulf which separates the practice of Fascism in the two 
countries. The Italians, because of their Catholicism, their 
Latin individualism, their peasant mode of life, offered a 
much less malleable material in the Dictator’s hand. 
Fascism did not succeed in permeating the masses as a 
religious force, the Church was not faced with a serious 
rival in her own field. Here the character of Signor Musso- 
lini played a part. Fascism for him was largely a matter 
of political expediency. His ideas on the frontiers between 
Church and State have not always coincided with those of 
the Holy See—as, for example during the Catholic Action 
Controversy in 1931 or, again, over the racial laws in 1938 
—but he admitted their existence and by the Lateran 


Treaty of 1929 ceded both real and metaphysical territory 
to the See of Peter. The Duce’s realismo no doubt helped 
his decision; a country intent on Great Powerhood could 
hardly neglect the prestige bestowed by housing the Vicar 
of Christ. 

The atmosphere in Germany was very different. The 
revolutionary ferment, the despair of the masses, the mal- 
adjustments of a vast industrial society coupled with the 
mystical traditions of the German people and the mystical 
turn of Hitler’s mind were sufficient to transform National 
Socialism into a rival church. In a revolution of Ersdtze, an 
Ersatzglaube inevitably appeared. The German episcopate 
were already aware that they were dealing with an unholy 
thing when in 1931 they condemned it for its resemblance 
to Bolshevism; in 1932 certain Bishops even forbade the 
sacraments to members of the Party. Yet in 1933 this 
opposition collapsed. The Nazis were now the State. This 
fact at once conferred a large immunity. Moreover they 
were—for the time being—statesmen. A Concordat was 
negotiated and Hitler made several pronouncements on 
the value to Germany of her “ historic faiths.” There were 
other grounds for hope. Nazism “ upheld the social order ” 
and fought Communism. Might not the Church hope for a 
modus vivendi on these grounds? Persecution when it came, 
came gradually and in veiled forms. Goebbels summed up 
the Nazis’ attitude when he announced that he would 
make “ not martyrs but criminals.” Priests were tried first 
for “unpatriotic” violations of the currency regulations; 
in 1937 came the wave of immorality trials, in which every 
attempt was made to befoul the Catholic clergy. No abso- 
lute prohibitions on religious education were enacted, but 
the gradual closing of the Catholic schools had the same 
effect. The bishops were not forbidden to communicate 
with their people, but the Nazis censored their pastorals 
and suppressed the Catholic Press. After the rape of 
Austria, the last reason for restraint disappeared. Priests 
were imprisoned, the gutter Press hurled insults at the 
Pope, bishops were even expelled from their own dioceses. 
Yet the Episcopate, by reason of their earlier complacency, 
now seemed incapable of making a stand. 

Nor did the Church break off relations. The En- 
cyclical Mit Brennender Sorge appeared as late as 1937, 
the Papal Nuncio remained in Berlin. Although Pius XI’s 
utterances on “ the curse of nationalism ” became more and 
more severe during 1938, an open breach was avoided. It 
was not only a question of “ the things that are Casar’s ”; 
the Church was, in fact, unwilling to face a war on two 
fronts. Whatever the degree of persecution in Germany, it 
fell far short of that in Russia and Government Spain. 
German troops were fighting under Franco, Nazi propa- 
ganda everywhere was weakening and destroying Com- 
munist influence and thus, though indirectly, serving the 
Catholic cause. So long as the Nazis kept up the 
masquerade of defending Western civilisation against Bol- 
shevism, the Church’s position resembled that of France 
during Sanctions, when League principles were less impor- 
tant than keeping together some sort of front against 
Germany. So with the Church; she seemed readier to 
preserve a potential friend than to condemn a palpable 
enemy. In 1939, on the accession of Pius XII, the 
tension lessened. The Nazis called off their persecution 
and for a few months a measure of peace was restored. 
The motives underlying the change were diplomatic. The 
Germans needed the Papacy to underpin the Italian 
alliance and hoped to prevail on the Pope to bring pressure 
to bear on the Poles. They were still negotiating, without 
success, when the German-Soviet Pact was announced and 
the whole position transformed. ‘Se 

At one stroke the new Pact wiped out the hesitations and 
ambiguities which had marred Papal policy ever since the 
Nazi revolution. The Nazis dropped their anti-Soviet pre- 
tence and now the Church in country after country could 
take up the tale of the virtual identity of Nazism and Bol- 
shevism and her utter condemnation of both. In Spain and 
Portugal and South America the swing over has been 
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remarkable and has weakened considerably the pro-German 
Right, while in Italy there can be no doubt that Catholic 
influence is playing an important part in safeguarding 
Italian neutrality. In Germany, inevitably, persecution has 
begun again, with particular virulence in Austria, the Pro- 
tectorates and Poland, where priests and faithful suffer 
under the double indictment of religion and race. ; 
It does not follow that the Church will openly break with 
the Nazi Government or depart from her traditional 
neutrality in international disputes. Yet the recent Encycli- 
cal Summi Pontificatus, however much the official German 
agency may describe it as “ a clear demonstration of Nazi 
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theories ” leaves us in no doubt as to the side on which the 
great influence of the Church will be thrown. The whole 
document reads as a powerful appeal for that vision of 
order under law which inspired Lord Halifax’s recent 
broadcast and as an utter rejection of the claim to unlimited 
State authority—totalitarianism—which “ breaks the unity 
of the supra-national society and robs the law of nations 
of its foundation.” The Russian and the Nazi Cesars are 
both arraigned before the Papal tribunal and the Church’s 
policy gains in freedom and assurance for finding in 
these two Dictators but a single Janus-headed totalitarian 
foc. 


True Democracy 


RITAIN’S aim in this war is by now well known. It is 
B to win lasting peace by putting an end to aggression. 
It is the aim sought in the last war and lost in the years 
that came after. Nor can clear-cut victory in the field be 
seen as more than the vital first step. Two decades ago 
the view was that the spread of democracy and the abate- 
ment of national sovereignty through the League of Nations 
would consummate the peace made possible by the enemy’s 
defeat. The project was sound. It failed because demo- 
cracy was misunderstood and misapplied, and because 
sovereignty was too strong for the League. 

The project has been reborn. It is by Federal Union 
among the States that the peacemakers now wish to end 
war for good when the Nazis have been finally beaten. 
Dictatorships seem innately to breed aggression, and 
democracy, too, is once more a pivot of peace plans. We 
are fighting, not so much to make the world safe for 
democracy as to make it safe by democracy. If that is not 
what we mean, then we are merely engaged in gang- 
warfare. And if democracy is our aim, we must be very 
clear in our minds what it is. In particular, we must give a 
clear answer to those who object that in fighting dictator- 
ship abroad we are merely enshrining it at home. 

Since we are trying to do again what we failed to do a 
generation ago, we should profit by past mistakes. One, 
the failure to achieve real and effective collective security 
among the nations, is only too evident. Another, the failure 
of democratic systems to fill their appointed réle, is equally 
evident but less admitted. Few democrats have passed 
more painfully through the fires of post-war experience 
than Dr Benes, and it was Dr Benes who told an American 
audience, before the war clouds over Europe had burst 
inte storm, that 

One must have a right conception of democracy as 

theory and one must have the courage to put these theories 
into practice, rightly, justly and courageously. Otherwise 
all these great words about democracy are but vain words, 
words and nothing but words intended to cover the most 
vulgar, egoistic interests of ruling classes, parties and 
individuals.* 

Dr Benes laid down the conditions for democracy’s 
successful survival. Democracy in the future must accept 
an increase in the powers of government. The State must 
interfere more in the future with individual liberties. There 
must be a reinforcement and consolidation of the executive 
power. The factious weaknesses of the party system must 


- be removed; the organs of democracy, parties, Press and 


public opinion, must function more appropriately to the 
real interests of the community. The social problems which 
came with the participation of the working class in politics 
must be solved; the needless remnants of aristocratic 
privilege must be swept away. Democracy must be as 
efficient, whether in war or in peace, as dictatorship. 
These are not simply problems for less fortunate 
foreigners. Democracy, like charity, begins at home. If 
democracy is to be one foundation-stone of lasting peace 
and so a pivotal war aim, it is in our own institutions that 
it should first be sought. It is too seldom realised in 
Britain that our views about democracy are only one 
interpretation among many. By and large, democracy 
x « De : ” 
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means to most Britons simply as few obligations imposed 
by the Government on individuals as possible. It is a 
concept inherited from Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. 
It is kept strenuously alive by the facile tilting of the 
popular Press against “ bureaucrats.” 

In actual practice, our interpretation is sadly defective. 
In the first place, other countries that have at least an 
equal claim to democracy are far from agreement with us. 
In the United States of America, for instance, democracy 
means equality between citizen and citizen. To Americans 
our own claims of democratic status are clearly vitiated by 
the taint of rank and privilege which moulds the upper 
strata of our society and shapes our educational system. 
Again, in France democracy mainly means, and has meant 
ever since the Revolution split up the lands of the ancien 
régime among the peasants, protection for the rights and 
property of small men. It means an individualism that our 
own economic system does not allow; and yet oddly enough, 
in our eyes, it comprehends the military conscription of 
every able-bodied man, in peace and war alike. It is a 
sobering reflection for our democratic pride and complac- 
ency that across the Channel to-day one in every eight 
of France’s population is now compulsorily under arms— 
in the name of democracy. 

We might debate the point. We might refer to what we 
should call the tyranny which is compatible with democracy 
in America—the intrusion, say, of Prohibition upon every 
home or the endemic hostility between the citizen and the 
policeman, which is more reminiscent of a Continental 
Polizeistaat than of what the Englishman means by a 
democracy. We might pick out the feebleness in Govern- 
mental policy to which the proprietary individualism of 
French politics has too often given rise in recent years. But 
it would scarcely be possible for us to win the debate. Not 
the least defect in the traditional British doctrine of laissez 
faire is that in practice it has ceased to operate. The 
““ bureaucrat ” was very nearly as active in peace-time as 
he is now in war. The advance of State Socialism in in- 
dustrial supervision and public welfare has been the chief 
feature of the past generation’s history. Only a casual 
glance at the course of British Budgets or the development 
of local government in that time would reveal how far from 
non-interference British democracy has actually travelled 
since the nineteenth century. 

The point is that it is now dangerous blindness, when 
workable democracy is seen to be a sine gua non of 
peace and prosperity, to think of it merely in terms of 
unrestricted individual liberty. We can no longer afford a 
state of political affairs in which theory is out of line with 
unavoidable practice, in which one hand is ignorant of what 
the other hand is doing daily. To a point the French, 
readily realistic, have already realised this. The French 
Government rules by plenary powers, renewed periodically 
by Parliament. There is no outcry that this is dictatorship. 
It is rather democratic government doing its job for the 
community, not halted and hampered by the fear to assume 
the necessary authority lest the rights and privileges of 
individuals should seem to be outraged. 

It is precisely this lesson, that democratic governments 
no less than dictatorships must always have plenary powers 
im posse, without sacrificing their democratic and repre- 
sentative character, which needs to be learnt nowadays. 
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There is no restrictive penumbra of individual rights that 
can never be touched by government in administrative 
matters whatever the circumstances. There is no limit to 
the powers of ruling which can and should be taken by a 
government which has been freely chosen by the people 
and can be fully and openly criticised by any opposition. 
There is only the fabric of a fair judicial system to be 
retained always intact—the right to swift trial in open 
court by recognised processes, and only for breaches of a 
known law. 

These, in fact, are the only safeguards that modern 
democracy needs—the perpetual right of the people 
through their representatives to change the Government if 
they are dissatisfied, free speech, free criticism, free 
opposition and protection by impartial courts against 
capricious oppression. However powerful the Govern- 
ment may become, so long as these safeguards are 
maintained, it is democratic. It is to perform its due 
tasks on behalf of the community that modern gov- 
ernment has engrossed power. It would be impossible 
to establish and maintain minimum standards of social 
welfare without assuming wide powers over economic 
organisation. A disciplined democracy differs in another 
way from a dictatorship—in its objectives. The aim of 
democratic government, both economically and politically, 
is to create the conditions for an abundant life. The means 
to that end must be to control and curb the sectional in- 
terests which direct economic activity and ceaselessly press 
upon the political system to subserve their narrow claims. 
The true test of democratic policy in the economic sphere 
is whether it places the interest of the community of indi- 
viduals before the interest of individuals. 

The counter-cry to these views is that they mean the 
very totalitarianism we are fighting against. To conscript 
the individual citizen for national service, it is said, to 
restrict the rights of property or to interfere with the direc- 
tion of economic affairs by business men, is to travel the 
Nazi road. The riposte is invalid. It betokens precisely 
that “lack of belief and faith in their own democratic 
principles, that lack of civic courage and that inaccept- 
able utilitarian opportunism as to principle” which Dr 
Benes, from the depths of bitter experience, has con- 
demned. It is only because Britain is an island that it 
has hitherto lacked a system of conscription to embody the 
clearly democratic idea of universal service to the com- 
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munity. It is only because British politicians and pundits 
have been myopic and obstinate that they have failed to 
admit what the course of events has in fact realised, namely, 
that, in the complex economy of the twentieth century, 
some form of order and organisation must be imposed by 
the State, if the community of individuals are not to suffer 
as they did under feudalism or in the dark days of the 
early Industrial Revolution. Conscription in a dictatorship 
is forced labour; in a democracy it is democratic because 
it is freely accepted. Industry in a dictatorship is the tool 
of a ruling clique directed to increasing military strength; 
in a democracy it is the instrument of popular government, 
used to raise the standard of living. It is not the powers 
of government which give the acid test, but the bases 
upon which those powers rest and the uses to which they 
are put. 

In the throes of a war which is being waged on behalf 
of democracy it is of manifold importance that our 
eyes should be opened to these facts. So far in the war the 
realistic interpretation of democracy has both gained and 
lost. On the political side it has gained. The Government 
has assumed sweeping and arbitrary powers, but at the 
same time it has shown a remarkable responsiveness to pub- 
lic opinion and criticism which is evidence of its demo- 
cratic character. On the economic side democracy has lost. 
The old errors have been multiplied. The necessary controls 
over industry and business have been parcelled out among 
industrialists and business men themselves in the name of 
a specious democracy which forbids the State to restrict 
the freedom of employers and entrepreneurs. It is the New 
Feudalism writ large, and no baronage was ever demo- 
cratic. The Government has shirked its democratic duty 
to take charge. 

There are those who are afraid for freedom in the on- 
ward march of the State. They are the defenders of civil 
liberties. They would do well to examine the unfortunate 
consequences for the community of their doctrines of 
freedom when pressed too far in economic organisation. 
They would do still better to realise that the road to 
social justice and individual liberty can only run through 
the powerful intervention of a truly democratic govern- 
ment in the unequal clash of sectional interests. It is only 
organised and disciplined democracy that can be effectively 
democratic; and if peace by democracy is a prime war 
aim it is this that must be taken to heart. 


Germany’s Vulnerability 


HE general results of the first comprehensive census 

of production ever made in Germany were published 
in May this year, significantly enough by the Reich Office 
for Military-Economic Planning, under the title of “ Die 
Deutsche Industrie.” The census refers to the year 1936, 
but it allows a fairly close analysis to be made of the 
present general structure, and in particular of the 
geographical distribution, of German industry. The absence 
of such a census has hitherto been a serious gap in the 
otherwise voluminous body of German statistics, and is 
attributed by the official authors of this volume to the 
diversion of interest in Weimar Germany from the central 
€conomic problem of production to questions of finance 
and prices. It may be pointed out that for once Great 
Britain, whose first census of production was made in 1907, 
can claim a lead of thirty years. Indeed, the German census 
follows fairly closely the well-marked statistical paths first 
defined in Britain, and can therefore be compared with 
the British census of production of 1935. 
_ The authorship of “Die Deutsche Industrie” clearly 
indicates that it owes its origin less to the desire to increase 
Production and the standard of life than to the require- 
ments of a war economy. “In view of the raw materials 
position, a war economy must be, for Germany, of the 
nature of a planned economy, and its preparation must 
be based on thorough statist'cal planning,” state the editors. 

census was not undertaken with a view to publication, 
and it is declared that the results of most significance for 
War economics are “ naturally withdrawn from the public 
eye.” Gaps and absence of detail in some of the tables 


show, in fact, that full particulars are not given for certain 
industries of military importance. Nevertheless, the general 
results seem to be fairly complete and enable some very 
striking comparisons to be made with British figures. 

It is of some interest at the present time to compare the 
geographical distribution of industry in Britain and 
Germany from the point of view of vulnerability to attack 
from the air. The location of two branches of industry 
deserves special attention—armament production and pro- 
duction for export. Specific details of armament output 
can be obtained for neither country, the German census, 
for example, being completely silent on the whereabouts 
and activities of the aircraft industry. But in both countries 
an approach can be made by considering such industries as 
iron and steel, engineering, motors and chemicals, which 
include the chief branches of the production of armament 
and armament materials. Export industry is as essential as 
the imported commodities—most of them vital for carrying 
on the war—for which it provides the means of payment. 
In war as in peace the Fuehrer’s epigram, “ We must 
export or die,” applies to both Britain and Germany. _ 

The German census, incidentally, is far more informative 
than the British on export trade, for it specifies the exports, 
not only of each industry, but also of each industry in each 
region. Every firm was required to state its “ export 
quota ”—an inquiry which might well be fruitful in this 
country. 

Tests of vulnerability can clearly be no more than 
approximate, but two obvious measures are applied in the 
attached table and map. The first test is simply one of 
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distance. The most vulnerable regions of Germany for 
which separate particulars are given in the census have been 
divided into belts, each 50 miles wide, according to their 
distance from the French frontier or the North Sea coast. 
Regions which overlap the lines of demarcation are placed 
according to the position of their chief industrial centres. 


The most satisfactory measure of the industrial import- 
ance of a region is its total “net output.” Net output, 
which is similarly defined in the British and German 
censuses, refers to the selling value of production less the 
cost of the raw and semi-finished materials used. It thus 
shows the value of the actual work done, and is related 
to the value of the capital employed as well as to the 
number of workers and to the physical volume of output. 

Vulnerability, however, depends not only on distance, 
but also on the extent to which valuable targets are con- 
centrated. Thus the second test is the value of net output 
of each region divided by its area. The result, in terms of 
“net output per acre,” however, is subject to important 
qualifications: the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, for instance, and the State of Baden include a 
few highly industrialised towns and many thousand acres 
of agricultural land, moors and forests. 

The first and most vulnerable belt of Germany, within 
fifty miles of the Allied air bases or the coast, comprises 
11 per cent. of total German industrial output, 10 per 
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cent. of the heavy industries, which include armaments 
and armament materials, and 12 per cent. of export in- 
dustry. About three-quarters of this is in the belt within 
50 miles of France. These regions include the Saar, where 
the degree of industrial concentration compares with that 
of London, the Palatinate and the industrial areas of 
Baden. The Saar alone accounts for 11 per cent. of German 
pig-iron production, and the Palatinate for nearly 10 per 
cent. of the chemical industry (about which information is 
particularly scanty). Within 50 miles of the north-west 
coast (about 400 miles from England) is Hamburg, which 
is among the most heavily industrialised parts of Germany, 
containing 13 per cent. of Germany’s industry within 0.1 
per cent. of its land surface. Hamburg accounts for as much 
as 16 per cent. of the “iron and steel construction in- 
dustry ” (mainly shipbuilding), of which it is the largest 
centre. Schleswig-Holstein contains another 13 per cent. 
of the same industry, represented by the shipyards of Kiel. 
Oldenburg includes the port of Bremen. 

Most of the industrial output of the 50 to 100 mile belt 
comes from Hesse-Nassau, with 10 per cent. of the chemical 
industry and important engineering and motor works, and 
Wiurttemberg, with 8 per cent. of the machine industry 
pe - ae eg . the motor industry. 
_ The mile belt consists chiefly of the 
industrial areas of Rhineland and Westphalia, which — 
account for a quarter of the total output of German in- 


dustry, and for nearly a third of the heavy industry and 
of the export trade, in less than 10 per cent. of Germany’s 
land surface. These two provinces provide half the minin 

output, three-quarters of the pig-iron production, half the 
steel industry, and a quarter of the machine industry and 
the chemical industry. Further south, within the same 
distance from the frontier, are some of the chief industrial] 
cities of Bavaria; Fiirth-Niirnberg and Augsburg are just 
within the 150 mile radius, although Munich is outside. 
In default of more accurate information, it has been 
assumed that half the output of Bavaria is within the 100- 
150 mile belt. 


In short, 50 per cent. of the total industrial output of 
Germany, 57 per cent. of the heavy industry, and 57 per 
cent. of the output for export, are produced within 150 
miles—less than an hour’s flight—of the west front, and 
an additional 3-4 per cent. of each total within 50 miles 
of the north-west coast. A further indication of the extreme 
geographical vulnerability of German industry is the fact 
that nearly a fifth of the total output is produced on the 
left of the Rhine. 


It will not be forgotten that the governments of both 
Britain and Germany, conscious of the possibilities of war 
damage in some of their key industrial areas, have en- 
deavoured to reduce the danger by encouraging or compel- 
ling, according to their respective techniques, a movement 
of industry away from the more exposed districts. It is 
difficult to measure the effects of this policy in Great 
Britain, but it will probably be conceded that nothing has 
been done on the scale of German efforts. Among the lead- 
ing examples of the German policy of strategic location are 
the Hermann Goering works in Salzgitter (Brunswick), the 
Volkswagen works in Fallersleben (north of the Harz 
mountains), the Beuna works in Prussian Saxony and the 
aircraft factories in the new “ central industrial region ” 
around Dessau. These districts are about 250-300 miles 
from the west front but Fallersleben is only about 130 
miles, and the others less than 250 miles, from the coast. 
German employment figures suggest, however, that the 
general picture has not changed substantially since 1936; 
indeed employment in the three chief western districts of 
Westphalia, Rhineland and Hessen rose 16 per cent. from 
1936 to 1938, against a rise of 15 per cent. in Germany 
as a whole. The new developments in central Germany are 
a significant addition to German productive capacity in 
the heavy industries, but do not yet represent any appre- 
ciable transfer from the west. 

Germany, then, is in a very vulnerable position in any 
intensive air warfare. Half her industry and more than half 
of her heavy armament industry is within very easy range 
of bombers based on aerodromes in Lorraine. A direct 
comparison between the vulnerability of Great Britain and 
Germany is not statistically possible, for the simple reason 
that while hostile bombers can be, and are, based within a 
mile or two of the German frontier, there are no hostile 
bases within 240 miles, at the very nearest, of the English 
coast. The nearest British industrial area of any conse- 
quence to the German coast is Lincolnshire, which is 300 
miles from the Frisian Islands. A round trip of 600 to 
800 miles over the North Sea is not, of course, an obstacle 
comparable to the same distance flown over watchful and 
well-defended hostile territory. But it does mean that more 
fuel must be carried, and therefore fewer bombs, that 
warning of approach may be given much sooner, and that 
there is a greater chance of casualties on the way out or 
the return journey. Possibly, most important of all, it means 
that bombers cannot be convoyed by fighters. 

To arrange British industry in similar belts, measuring 
from the East Coast, would, therefore, run the risk of 
making British industry seem more vulnerable than in 
fact it is. For example, something like a third of the whole 
industry of the country and a little more than a quarter 
of its armament industry (in 1935) is in Greater London, 
the Eastern district and the North-East Coast—that is, 
less than 50 miles from the coast; only about 10 per 
cent. of all industry and about the same proportion of 
armament industry is more than 150 miles from the east 
coast. But if we reckon one mile over the sea as being 
the equivalent of only one-third of a mile over hostile land, 
even London is 150 “hostile miles” from the nearest 
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German base—i.e. at the extreme edge of a radius that 
includes more than half of German industry. Detailed 
figures have, therefore, not been given for Great Britain 
similar to those contained in the table for Germany. But 
a rough comparison can be made as follows. Nearly half 
of total German industrial output, and distinctly more than 
half of heavy industry and export industry is within a total 
area of about 30 million acres (leaving out of account the 
thinly industrialised Hanover and Bavaria) not more than 
150 miles from the French frontier. On the other hand, a 


NOTES OF 


Inquest on an Offer of Mediation.--It is difficult 
to see where the German Government have gained by their 
fireworks on the frontiers of the Low Countries; and it is 
easy to see where they have lost. They allowed the Allied 
Governments to make the first reply to the mediatory offer 
of Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold, thereby putting 
themselves in the poorer position; they made no gesture 
which could, substantially allay the fear that Holland 
might be invaded; and, as far as can be seen, they effec- 
tually destroyed any latent sympathy which the people of 
the Low Countries might have felt towards them. In face 
of the tempered replies of the King and the President— 
and it is interesting that the second was more specific in its 
war aims, in mentioning the restoration of Austria, than 
the first—the Nazis left themselves with no alternative but 
to offer, as they did, an unreasoning refusal. A sentence 
in the British reply will stand for the whole Allied atti- 
tude. The larger purposes for which we were fighting, it 
ran, were to secure that Europe might be redeemed “ from 
perpetually recurring fear of German aggression, so as to 
enable the peoples of Europe to preserve their indepen- 
dence and their liberties,” and to prevent any further resort 
to force instead of to pacific means in settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The German Government replied, 
without the usual formalities, that this amounted to a 
“blunt rejection,” and that the matter should therefore 
be considered as closed—and they added the now mono- 
tonous threat that the war was about to begin in earnest. 
Unless it be a lever for the domestic uses of propaganda, 
they have evidently gained nothing. They are now saying 
that the threat was invented by British and French 
journalists; the Dutch Prime Minister, running for the 
nearest port in a storm that was none of his making, 
hinted at the same explanation. Doubtless the Dutch mili- 
tary measures, and the exaggerated secrecy with which 
they were prosecuted, were well written up by correspon- 
dents on the spot; certainly the most was made of the 
rapid sequence of contradictory denials which emanated 
from The Hague; the hard fact remains that the Dutch 
feared an invasion from Germany, and feared it for 
reasons that were not invented by any newspaper. 


* * * 


It may, then, be asked why the Germans concentrated 
large bodies of troops on the Dutch and Belgian frontiers 
Over a period of weeks. Two probable explanations offer 
themselves: first, that the concentrations were designed to 
test the spirit and size of likely resistance, whether a move- 
ment against Holland would involve Belgium, how far 
the Dutch were in earnest in preparing to fight; or, 
secondly, that the aim was to manceuvre the British and 
French Governments into a discreditable position vis-a- 
vs an expressed German readiness for peace, and, at the 
same time, to present the German people with the appear- 
ance of British and French implacability. In the first case, 
it may be presumed that the German General Staff is now 
well informed on the military position; in the second, 
that the German people have had one more bandage 
wound over their eyes. For weeks the Nazis have been 
drumming up hatred against Britain. The mysterious bomb 
explosion at Munich, which Hitler escaped by the inter- 
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penetration of 100 miles into England, on top of 250 to 
400 miles over the North Sea (i.e. a range of 100 to 230 
“hostile miles” on the rough basis of three sea miles = 
one land mile) would be required to cover a little over half 
of total British industry and a little less than half of heavy 
industry. This British industrial area, however, is more 
concentrated, comprising about 20 million acres. 

These facts may possibly explain why, in spite of the 
boasted superiority of the Nazi air fleet, Goering has 
hitherte been too “ humane ”’ to use it. 


THE WEEK 


vention of Providence (or by the design of its Gestapo 
originators), has been grist in the Anglophobe mill, and 
doubtless the episode of the Hague peace offer can be 
turned to the same use. But these seem small compensa- 
tions for having once more reminded the world that the 
present German Government must be resisted not only for 
the aggression they have already committed, but also for 
the aggression they may commit in the future. 


* * * 


Forced Saving.—The financial problem of war is 
te secure for the Government a proportion of the national 
income far higher than it takes in peacetime—and accord- 
ingly to leave to the public for their own spending a con- 
siderably smaller proportion than they are accustomed to. 
There is universal agreement that inflation must be 
avoided, but an equally universal inability to suggest means 
by which the yield of taxation can be raised to much more 
than its present level. But if the gap between taxation and 
expenditure is too large, the attempt to cover it by borrow- 
ing will certainly end in inflation, as it did in the last war. 
It is perfectly clear that unusual and unorthodox expedients 
will have to be adopted if the problem is to be solved. It is 
perfectly true, too, that if resources are to obtained for the 
Government on an adequate scale they will have to be 
taken away, in some measure, from the consumption of 
those who do not pay income tax. The inescapable fact is 
that normal consumption must be reduced. The financial 
problem is to know how to do it. 


* * * 


Mr J. M. Keynes has propounded in two articles in 
The Times this week a solution that has the merit of 
shirking none of these awkward facts. Mr Keynes’ plan is, 
in brief, that deductions, exceeding the present direct 
taxes, should be made at source from all incomes above 
the very smallest (e.g. 35s. a week for a single man). Out 
of the sums thus deducted, direct taxes on the present scale 
should be paid, and the balance should be credited to the 
individual’s account in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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These balances would bear interest, but would be blocked 
for the duration of the war and released, by instalments, 
when needed to stimulate recovery from the post-war 
depression. A number of obvious objections to the plan 
can easily be listed: administrative complexities and 
awkward problems of equity. But there will be objections 
to anything as inherently objectionable as a new tax. Mr 
Keynes’ plan has the wartime merit that it would raise 
revenue and restrict consumption. It would also have con- 
siderable post-war merits; the wage-carners would at last 
have some property, and the existence of a fund of poten- 
tial consumer purchasing-power might be extremely 
valuable (if it were ever politically feasible to control its 
releasc in accordance with economic requirements). More- 
over, it represents the only way by which the workers can 
enjoy any increased consumption (in the hereafter) for 
their present efforts. But the practicability of the whole 
scheme depends upon its reception by the trade unions. So 
far there is no sign that they have departed from the atti- 
tude that, whatever happens to anybody else, the standard 
of living of their members must not be touched. 


* * * 


Shipping Issues.—Tuesday’s Commons debate on 
shipping was scarcely a debate at all. There was little or 
no clash of party views in a discussion which rather took 
the form of a symposium of facts, figures and opinions 
about the shipping industry for the benefit of the new 
Minister of Shipping, Sir John Gilmour. The immediate 
topic was freights: the rates received by British owners 
are up to 75 per cent. lower than those claimed by neutral 
shippers, who are quite legitimately taking advantage of 
the urgent call for shipping space; and the cost of fuel, 
supplies, wages and insurance has risen sufficiently far io 
suggest that the present official rates will have to be 
increased if actual losses are to be avoided. There was no 
wish among any members to lift freights to a level which 
would enable owners to make an undue profit out of the 
nation’s necessity. There was a general realisation of ihe 
impetus to inflation that might result; and, since freight 
charges do not weigh so heavily in retail prices as is some- 
times supposed, there was perhaps an over-strong fear of 
pressure on the cost of living. The most reassuring sign 
in the discussion was the ready appreciation, so danger- 
ously long delayed in the last war, that freights are only 
a symptom, and that shortage of shipping space in relation 
to demand is the disease to be treated. It is not only loss 
by enemy action that causes shortage. A surprisingly large 
proportion of the Mercantile Marine is in service with the 
forces as auxiliaries, hospital ships and troopships. The 
delays caused by the convoy system—sometimes doubling 
the time of voyages—and the slower “ turn-around ” of 
ships due to port congestion cause shortage, not by reduc- 
ing the number of ships available, but by diminishing the 
“velocity of circulation ” of tonnage. It took over two years 
for the Government to realise this in the last war—and 
then the unrestricted submarine campaign came to dis- 
locate good resolutions. 


* * * 


This time there should be no holding back. On the one 
hand, equitable and remunerative freights should be paid 
to owners, probably to a considerable extent through 
requisitioning in direct connection with schemes of large- 
scale Government purchase. On the other hand, available 
shipping space must be multiplied in a variety of ways: 
by orderly planning of voyages and re-routing according 
to the known course and scale of controlled war-time 
trade; by minimising delays due to convoy and port con- 
gestion; and by intensive shipbuilding. It is believed that 
as present building contracts are completed, existing capa- 
city will be speedily taken over for Government orders or 
orders arranged by the industry and the Government in 
concert. A smooth and steady supply of ordinary cargo 
vessels, simply constructed but not tied to the wasteful 
new “ standard ” designs attempted in 1917-18, is a sine 
qua non. But more is needed. Since the last war two- 
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fifths of our shipbuilding capacity has been scrapped. New 
capacity will be needed, whatever our future losses, and it 
will only be forthcoming if it is planned, guaranteed re- 
munerative employment and protected against undue price 
rises in the industries that serve the shipbuilder. The ulti- 
mate arbiter of freights is the supply of shipping space at 
hand to carry the trade that is deemed essential. It is the 
arbiter of the nation’s security as well. 


* * * 


Return from Moscow.—After a fruitless sequence 
of eight conversations, at seven of which M. Stalin is re- 
ported to have been present, the Finnish delegation has 
returned once more to Helsinki. The issue upon which 
neither side would yield is believed to have been narrowed 
down to that of the port of Hank6, on the south-west coast 
of Finland, where the Soviet Government wishes to estab- 
lish a naval base that would combine with the base at 
Baltic Port (in Estonia) to close the 45-mile wide mouth 
of the Gulf of Finland. The Finnish objection to ceding 
or leasing Hanké is sufficiently clear: by holding it the 
Russians would be able to close all access to Helsinki as 
well as to Leningrad. And while an enclave need not neces- 
sarily mean an increase of political influence within ihe 
country which cedes it—Zara, for instance, has never meant 
that to Jugoslavia—the cession of Hank6 would unquestion- 
ably prejudice the independence of Finland and the free- 
dom of its democracy. In these circumstances it is unhelp- 
ful for the Soviet Government to offer compensation, 
whether in kind or in cash, for nothing that they can offer 
will guarantee Finland’s self-determination. The excuse 
offered by the Soviets for persevering in their demands is 
that Finland may one day become the stepping-off ground 
for a Great Power attack on the U.S.S.R., and that now is 
the time to nip such plans in the bud. The Great Power 
in question is clearly Germany, but for the time being 
the Soviet Government finds it convenient to hint that it 
might be a combination of Britain and France. Even so, it 
is reasonable to suppose that Finland would resist the 
suasion of the West as firmly as it has resisted that of the 
East. For the moment the Soviet Government is with- 
holding the military action threatened in its newspapers; 
how long this moderation will last it is impossible to say, 
but current reports indicate that the negotiations may con- 
tinue spasmodically for some time yet. 


* * * 


Pointers from Italy.—Italy’s attitude towards the 
Allies continues to be grudging and distant. There is no 
reason why it should be anything else. The conditions 
which caused the Italian Press to lash itself into paroxysms 
of fury during the summer—the presence of Britain and 
France in Mare Nostrum, the guarantees to Greece, the 
friendship with Turkey—are all unchanged, except in so far 
as the Turkish pact has increased Franco-British influence 
and therefore provided fresh grounds for Italian hostility. 
Had Italy not preferred to remain neutral, her unfavourable 
position in the Mediterranean (which combines vulner- 
ability with accessibility) would have made her the first 
sufferer in an Axis war. To-day, although she is neutral, 
this position is a virtual check on any freedom of action. 
She is giving vent to this irritation in the Press— 
for example, Signor Gayda’s warning to Britain and 
France on November 12th “ not to concern themselves with 
the Mediterranean problem and with the position and in- 
terests of Italy,” and the general stigmatising of our reply 
to the Belgo-Dutch offer of mediation as another example 
of warmongering laced with hypocrisy. Such pin-pricks are 
not in themselves serious, but they are evidence of a temper 
which the Allies would do well not to overlook. There is 
too much smug acceptance of the theory that Italy is “a 
great and friendly nation.” She may be great, she is not yet 
ready to be friendly. Nevertheless, there exists a community 
of interest between Italy and the West which has been much 
broadened, in Italian eyes, by Russia’s westward move. 
Since the outbreak of war, Italian policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been consistently conciliatory. We may 
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recall the reduction of garrisons in the Dodecanese and 
Albania, the exchange of Notes with Greece, the encourage- 
ment given to various Balkan efforts to lessen tension. Now 
comes further talk of a rapprochement with Turkey. 
Official broadcasts in both countries have included a warm 
exchange of compliments. Italy condoled with Turkey on 
the anniversary of Ataturk’s death, Turkey congratulated 
Italy on the King’s birthday. Again, these are only straws 
in the wind, but at least they show that the winds from 
Italy blow in a new direction. It would have been incon- 
ceivable three months ago to find official opinion in Italy 
welcoming signs of a Balkan détente such as the recent 
withdrawal of Bulgarian and Turkish troops from their 
common frontier. Here at least Rome and London are 
exerting complimentary and not contradictory pressure. 


The War and Unemployment.—That the outbreak 
of war would cause dislocation in industry and an increase 
in unemployment was only to be expected. Actually, the 
total number of registered unemployed in Great Britain 
increased by 98,000 between August 14th and September 
11th and by a further 101 000 between September 11th 
and October 16th. A year ago the number of registered un- 
employed in Greit Britain rose by only 22,000 between 
August and October. Not unexpectedly, the increase in 
unemployment was concentrated in the administrative 
division of London, where the luxury trades are mainly 
centred; compared with August 14th the number un- 
employed in London on October 16th showed an increase 
of 140,000, against one of 199,000 for the country as a 
whole. Measured by the unemployment figures alone, the 
extent of the dislocation of business would seem to have 
been comparatively small. But the actual decline in indus- 
trial employment has been considerably more marked than 
the unemployment returns suggest, for many thousands of 
workers have been called to the colours or have volun- 
teered for full-time service in the A.R.P. organisations. 
In so far as circumstantial evidence is any guide, produc- 
tion in essential industries has been fairly well maintained 
since the outbreak of war and has even increased in certain 
directions. At the same time, the existence of nearly 14 
million registered unemployed shows that much leeway 
remains to be made up before Britain’s war potential is 
fully developed. 


Soldiers’ Families.—The realisation that to permit 
distress among the dependants of members of the fighting 
forces would be disgraceful and intolerable has sharpened. 
Last week the attention of all ranks was again officially 
drawn to the machinery of committees which has been set 
up to hear pleas of hardship and grant additional allow- 
ances. This week the basis of the committees’ work has 
been broadened in two ways: the normal allowances for 
soldiers’ children have been raised, and the special allow- 
ances authorised in cases of distress have been increased. 
The weekly allowance for the family of the lowest paid 
soldier with four children will be raised from 35s. to 39s. 
as from November 13th, and it will be possible from the 
same date to grant extra sums up to {2 a week (instead of, 
as before, a total of £2 including the normal grants) in 
cases of proved suffering. Rightly the rates are very much 
better than in 1914, which underlines the strides in military 
welfare which have lately been made. Already the normal 
allowances on the new scale are running at the rate of £37 
millions a year for the Army alone. But whether hardship 
will be eliminated is still uncertain. Largely, it depends 
upon the Special Allowances Committee’s interpretation 
of exceptional hardship—which Mr Hore-Belisha, when 
he announced the new grants, chiefly associated with high 
rents. Ideally, there should be a minimum income, propor- 
tioned to the size of the family, below which no soldier’s 
allowances should be permitted to fall, and such a minimum 
would probably be higher than the smallest sums which 
will be paid under the new scheme. 
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Rationing Again Recedes.—The methods adopted 
by the Ministry of Food first to postpone rationing and 
secondly to find reasons for the postponement have run the 
whole gamut of plausibility and ingenuity and are now 
verging on the fantastic. The statement that schemes for 
butter and bacon would be put into operation not, as last 
announced by the Minister, in the middle of December, but 
in the New Year, was accompanied by two explanations. 
The first was that it was doubtful whether the registration 
of consumers with retailers could be completed by the 
former date. The second was that December is in any case 
a busy shopping month and that the introduction of ration- 
ing procedure at this point would throw retail business into 
confusion. It is difficult to believe that either of these was 
the real reason for yet another postponement. They have 
rather the appearance of formal statements to cover the 
fact that the Ministry and the War Cabinet are giving way 
to an irrational popular wish magnified and distorted by a 
disingenuous newspaper campaign. It is perfectly plain 
that registration can in fact be completed by any date that 
the Ministry cares to name—-the sanction of going without 
supplies being sufficient to induce consumers to go through 
the simple formalities required. It is also obvious that the 
rationing of two commodities is not likely to cause more 
than a very minor interruption of Christmas shopping. The 
only thing which is not plain is how the Government in- 
tends to excuse those consequences of shortage and unequal 
distribution which come nearer every time rationing is post- 
poned, or how it expects the necessary war effort to be 
forthcoming if the public is encouraged to believe that a 
reduction of consumption is unnecessary. 


* * * 


Evacuation in Question.—Cross currents of opinion 
about evacuation swirl and eddy in conversations and the 
pages of the Press. It is towards a considerable return to 
the vulnerable towns that the tide is turning. Few people 
counsel the return of children—though more of these are 
now in danger than have gone and stayed away. It is the 
firms and institutions who were evacuated that are now 
under fire. The cry is “ Business as usual.” It is argued 
that the whole working of business has been slowed down 
by the dispersal; that communications are impeded because 
firms are scattered broadcast; that cities are suffering 
seriously from the loss of purchasing power; that local 
services and utilities are being wasted here and over- 
strained there; that there is overcrowding and unhappiness 
in billets; and that staffs have to bear, not only the break- 
up of their family life, but also extra financial burdens. The 
indictment is impressive. But it should be remembered 
that it is an indictment of the original evacuation as much 
as of continued evacuation now. The chances of dislocating 
air attack—which might slow down business, if it was again 
concentrated in the towns, far more than evacuation has 
done—are just as great now as they were on September 
3rd. Perhaps they were over-estimated then, but it would 
be foolish to suppose that the improvements made since in 
our defences have materially reduced the risk. In any case 
generalisation is useless. If a firm ‘cannot do its job pro- 
perly in evacuation then it should assuredly come back. 
It should never have gone, for the whole purpose of evacua- 
tion was to enable the country’s business to be carried on. 
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If it can function efficiently, and very many have found that 
they can, then it should stay where it 1s. Much of the 
adverse side of business evacuation, including staff dis- 
abilities, is due to hasty improvisation. Too many firms 
have housed their staffs well and smoothed away most of 
their difficulties for the critics to contend that undue per- 
sonal suffering is an inevitable part of evacuation. The 
present agitation has three roots: genuine economic dis- 
advantages; the absence of air raids; and a feeling that 
evacuation is not “ British.” Only the first can count; if 
the country’s business cannot be carried on in the new way, 
then there must be some return to the old. But there can be 
no wholesale return while the danger of air raids persists. 
It is in the national interest, no less than in the interest of 
individuals, that discretion should remain regarded as the 
better part of valour. 


* * * 


Money for Broadcasting.—The wartime record of 
the B.B.C. has so far been mixed. The quality of 
its programmes has recovered from the low level of the 
first few days of war; this improvement has undoubtedly 
cost money, and its continuance will cost even more. But 
it is money well spent. Moreover, the reduction of the home 
service to a single programme has made it possible jor 
the Corporation to carry the greater cost without 
outside assistance. Programme hours were reduced 
at the outbreak of war from 1924 hours per week 
for National and Regional, plus an indefinite amount 
of time put in by local programmes arranged by the 
various regional centres, to a fixed time of 1203 hours 
weekly. The financial results of this change were stated by 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in answer to a question in the House last week. Cur- 
rent expenses for home and Empire services for September, 
October and November are expected to fall below the 
peacetime level by £200,000. So far this reduction has been 
largely offset by new capital expenditure due to wartime 
changes, but it is reasonable to expect that this expenditure 
will not continue indefinitely and that, in due course, an 
increased surplus will become available. But Sir Edward 
Grigg went on to say that this surplus will accrue as in 
peace time to the Exchequer. If this happens, it will be a 
mistake. The reasons why any new surplus should remain 
at the disposal of the B.B.C. are numerous and forcible. 
In the first place, licence holders have a right to their 
money’s worth. The original Budget estimates for 1939-40 
already included a net Exchequer receipt from licences of 
£466,000. That is surely enough to hand over, unless it 
is intended, as in the case of motor taxation, silently to 
drop the quid pro quo aspect, and to turn licence fees into 
a form of indirect taxation for general purposes. More- 
over, since the war began listeners have been paying ihe 
same sum for a reduced amount of service. They are en- 
titled to some improvement in quality to counterbalance 
this reduction of quantity. The fact that the maintenance 
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of the morale and good humour of the whole population js 
essential to the winning of the war points to the same con- 
clusion. A public which needs relief from the fatigue and 
boredom of wartime, and has paid for it, should get it. The 
B.B.C. personnel are quite capable of arranging even better 
programmes if they are given a chance; the artists can be 
obtained if they are sufficiently well paid; and the listeners 
wait with open ears. They should not be prevented from 
getting what they want by false economy or disingenuous 
financial policy. 


* * * 


The Poland of To-morrow.—The Government of 
General Sikorski must be praised for undertaking that in- 
quest on the policies of their predecessors from which, for 
obvious reasons, British and French opinion would wish 
to be spared. Changes in policy had to come; it is good 
that they should come spontaneously. The foreign policy 
of Pilsudski may be said to have been justified only on 
the assumption that Poland could become a Great Power 
within the measurable future; his Ukrainian expedition 
which so nearly ended in disaster but finally put an end 
to the proposed “ Curzon Line,” his non-aggression pact 
with Hitler, his unyielding policy towards Poland’s weaker 
neighbours and towards the Czechs—these were all aspects 
of a gigantic gamble. His “ heirs” took over a legacy of 
derring-do combined with insufficient means; but they did 
less than nothing to create the only sort of security that 
was practicable for a country in Poland’s position between 
two Great Powers—a firm solidarity with other smaller 
States. In the autumn of 1938 the attitude of the Polish 
Government, it is true, fluctuated in tune with that of the 
Western Powers, but the failure of Britain and France 
to support Czechoslovakia does not therefore excuse the 
Polish ultimatum over “ the lands beyond the Olza.” It is 
possible that Teschen would have fallen to the Germans 
if it had not already been taken by the Poles; but had the 
Poles realised that Bohemia was their own outer bastion, 
the Czechs would never have been encircled and would 
probably never have capitulated. If this policy had led to 
war, it would have provided the Poles with a far better 
hope of victory than they could ever entertain again. To 
the outside observer it was matter for constant wonder that 
the Polish ruling clique—for in the latter years it amounted 
to little more than that—could carry their assumption of 
Great Power dignity quite so far with such very slender 
justification. Once more the Polish people, hard-working, 
patient, patriotic, have suffered from the follies of bad 
leadership. It remains to be seen that they have the courage 
to learn from past mistakes. If it were not for Dr Goebbels, 
it would be unnecessary to add that bad leadership is not 
a crime for which a nation can be justly assaulted and 
assassinated, or that if such crimes are allowed to be com- 
mitted with impunity, even if they are committed against 
countries that have themselves made mistakes, there will 
be no safety for the most virtuous and unprovocative of 
nations. 


* * * 


The Awkwardness of Mr Wang.—Although the 
withdrawal of some of the British troops from North 
China, maintained there in accordance with the Boxer 
Protocol of 1901, was made to save the expense of build- 
ing new barracks, the Japanese seem to have taken it as a 
friendly gesture; and that in itself goes far to illustrate the 
change in Far Eastern relations since the war broke out. 
The number of British troops in Tientsin and Peking, 
which are the garrisons referred to, was in any case small, 
and their reduction will not affect the course of the Tientsin 
dispute. For the moment this is in abeyance. It is being 
suggested that the much-disputed silver held in the British 
Concession should be devoted to flood relief projects in 
North China; but it is believed that the British Govern- 
ment has not yet made an approach to the Chinese National 
Government and that, until it does, the suggestion will be 
carried no further. Affecting as it does the whole question 
of treaty rights in occupied China, the dispute has from 
the first commanded close attention in Washington; and it 
now looks as if the Americans are stiffening in their defence 
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of treaty rights in order to compensate for any loosening 
in the British attitude through preoccupation with the war. 
We may expect to see Washington apply to any future 
disputes the principle which the British Government 
applied at Tientsin, that questions of a general nature 
must be discussed by all of the interested Powers. Mean- 
while in Tokyo the atmosphere has become much pleasanter 
for all concerned. A new Soviet Ambassador recently took 
up his duties, and this week he was in consultation with 
the Japanese Foreign Minister; there is no good reason to 
suppose that their conversation went further than specific 
matters in dispute, such as that of the Soviet fisheries in 
Far Eastern waters. The Soviet Government is presum- 
ably as anxious as ever to sign a non-aggression pact with 
Japan; equally, there is probably no better reason now 
than there was eight years ago, when a pact was first 
suggested to them, for the Japanese to fall in with the idea. 
They might be expected to do that only as part of a far- 
reaching settlement. In Tokyo’s condition of apparent 
harmony there remains only the awkwardness of Mr Wang. 
He is proving a far less pliable instrument than the 
Japanese, having seduced him from the Kuomintang, had 
hoped. Weeks ago they announced that Mr Wang Ching- 
wei would be elected Prime Minister of a South China 
Government, sitting in Nanking, before the end of 
November, and now it seems certain that they are going 
to be disappointed. Even so, there can be little praise for 
Mr Wang. 


* * * 


Australia Plans for War.—The Cabinet changes 
announced in Canberra on November 12th show that the 
Australians are tackling the problem of wartime organisa- 
tion with an eye to the main problems which a war 
economy creates. Instead of acting as the only Minister 
responsible for all three fighting Services, Brigadier Street 
becomes Minister for the Army while Mr J. V. Fairbairn 
takes over the new Ministry for Air and Sir Frederick 
Stewart the Navy. Mr Menzies, the Commonwealth 
Premier, will himself become Minister for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Defence. On the side of economic preparedness, 
an interesting innovation has been made in the shape of 
an Economic Cabinet, which (in Mr Menzies’ words) will 
deal with “the economics of the war effort . . . the effect 
of the war on the national economy and with planning for 
peace.” The setting up of such a body—provided the 
geographical problem of co-ordinating its labours at Can- 
berra with those of the Defence Ministries at Melbourne 
is Overcome—should go far to achieve Mr Menzies’ aim 
of ensuring “the discharge of the Commonwealth’s 
immense wartime tasks with the maximum efficiency and 
the fullest possible attempt to reconcile the normal needs 
of commercial life with the paramount necessity of 
winning the war.” Countries which have not faced the 
problems of fitting a war economy on to a society organised 
for peace in so scientific a spirit would be well advised to 
follow the workings of the Australian experiment. There 
may be much to learn. 


* * * 


Dead Laws.—The Criminal Justice Bill, embodying 
all the penal reforms worked out in the Home Office in a 
generation and infused with Sir Samuel Hoare’s construc- 
tive passion for an overdue amelioration in our penal 
system, has fallen a victim to the war. The Government 
has decided that the time to pass the Bill through the 
Report and final stages—its Committee stage was com- 
pleted—will not be available. The Opposition’s offer to 
support the Bill to a swift conclusion and to accept, though 
with reluctance, the elimination of the extremely con- 
troversial clauses abolishing flogging, failed to alter the 
Government’s decision. The campaign to humanise the 
penal laws will have to be begun and waged all over again 
at some future date. The Bill, which might have made an 
epoch in welfare legislation, was really given its death- 
blow in peacetime—not so much by the savage and in- 
transigent desire of a certain section of the Conservatives 
to retain corporal punishment, which delayed the measure, 
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as by the growing inability of Parliament with its present 
procedure to deal with the legislation brought before it. 
Of the Bills held up before war broke out only the Official 
Secrets Bill—devised to preserve the rule of law against 
undue executive encroachments—is to become law now. 
The stuffed pigeon-holes of Parliament will stand as a 
reminder throughout the war that something must be done 
about these unconscionable delays when peace returns. 


* * * 


Women and the Land Army.—On Saturday, Her 
Majesty the Queen paid due tribute to the war work of ihe 
women of the Empire, in their homes, in factories and 
offices and in the Forces. There is not the call here that 
has been heard in France, where women have been sum- 
moned to fill the places of five million mobilised men. Nor 
has the demand for women workers yet reached a real war 
scale—though before the war ends it may be that a large 
part of the two million or so of women not yet gainfully 
occupied but available for work will be absorbed. Mean- 
while, close upon four millions of women are normally at 
work, over half a million have enlisted in civil defence 
services since last June and about 50,000 are serving with 
the three fighting services. In the last war land girls 
were needed in farming to take the place of men called to 
the colours as well as to furnish the personnel for expanded 
production. Early in this war some 25,000 women were 
enrolled for training as farm workers, but so far there has 
been little or no gap for them to fill. There has been no 
rush to the forces from the farms; the amount of voluntary 
enlistment allowed has been very small; a large section of 
agricultural labour is a reserved occupation; and even in 
the case of young labourers already liable to be called up 
for compulsory service, many exemptions and postpone- 
ments (because of harvesting, etc.) have been made. There 
is scant room for women yet, which is the chief reason why 
barely 2,000 of the 25,000 enrolled have found jobs. Only 
a small proportion have so far been trained. There is 
naturally no great inclination among farmers, to whom 
the engagement of Land Army members is left, to take on 
hastily-trained women so long as male labour is not 
seriously short. Meanwhile there is indignation, resentment 
and not a little material distress among women who left 
their homes and jobs to join up. Some of this is misplaced 
because—although there is now some controversy about it 
—it was made plain in the first official announcements that 
the women would not be needed in any great numbers 
for some months. There is no question that as the forces 
grow and output expands their services will be required. 
Even so the authorities’ responsibility is undoubted. Many 
of the unemployed women will draw the dole, though some 
will not. None should be allowed to suffer for their loyal 
response. The best course would seem to be to extend 
their training and maintain them while so engaged. Farm- 
ing cannot in any case be learned in a few weeks. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Swiss Elections 


(By a Correspondent) 


WITZERLAND 6s one of the best-governed countries in 
S Europe. Its cantons and communes make up a democracy 
about which we in England know only too little. Switzer- 
land is a Confederation. Its Federal Parliament consists of a 
National Council, elected by the whole male population, and 
a Council of Estates, to which each canton sends two repre- 
sentatives—with several half-cantons each sending one. These 
two bodies are elected every four years; and since they then 
join together as a National Assembly to choose the seven 
Federal Councillors who will govern the country for the next 
four years, the fact that the latest Swiss national elections 
took place on the 29th of last month is a matter of no mean 
interest when democracy and dictatorship are at war just Over 
the Swiss borders. 

From the beginning of the war Switzerland has been fully 
mobilised to defend her neutrality. This means, since Swiss 
women do not vote, that a very large proportion of the 
electors were on duty on the frontier when the polls were 
held. Some people in Switzerland were in favour of auto- 
matically returning the old Chambers, without any voting, 
for another four years. It 
was in fact agreed that this 
should be done in eight can- 
tons, including Lucerne, 
Vaud and Ticino, and also 
in one of the Appenzell 
hali-cantons. In the other 
Appenzell, in Uri and the 
Unterwaldens, formal but 
unopposed voting took place. 
Out of 187 members of the 
National Council, 57 of those 
elected in 1935 were auto- 
matically returned or re- 
placed this autumn, they 
included 21 Radicals, or 
Freisinnige as they are actu- 
ally called by the German 
Swiss, 17 Catholics and 11 
Social Democrats. 

These, Radicals, Catholics 
and Social Democrats, are the three main political parties. 
They had 48, 42 and 50 deputies, respectively, in the 
National Council elected in 1935, the Agrarian or Peasants’ 
Party coming next with 21. The main executive body, the 
Federal Council of seven members, was then composed of 
four Radicals, two Catholics and one Agrarian, with the 
Social Democrats more or less occupying the rdle of official 
Opposition. 

Each of the bigger parties had its young and progressive 
enthusiasts in 1935, Young Liberals, Young Catholics and 
Young Peasants, who were ready—especially, for instance, 
the Young Catholics of Lucerne—to co-operate with the 
parties of the Left. The Young Peasants, led by Dr Hans 
Miller, were strong in the canton of Berne, and succeeded 
in 1935 in returning an independent group of seven deputies 
to the National Council. Two other unprecedented events took 
place in the 1935 voting, mainly in the Canton of Ziirich. 
One was the election of a group of seven deputies representing 
the Landesring der Unabhingigen, the other the election 
of Dr Richard Tobler. The seven deputies of the Landes- 
—~ were the wo pee of a a Herr Gottfried Dutt- 

eiler, a successful pioneer wit rican busin ; 
who had established the so-called “ Migros” big stores, sad 
claimed not only to stand for the interests of consumers, but 
os - _ amateur element in politics. Dr Tobler, on the 

id, was the leader of the Nationale Front which, with 
many cries for Swiss regeneration, preached anti-Semitism 
— ee and praised both the domestic and foreign 
policy of Herr Hitler; from the spring of 1934 the Frontists 
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The End of the Pro-German Front 


Warning voices were raised at once that Dr Tobler, perhaps 
unconsciously, was the tool of the Nazis, who, like the Pan- 
Germans before them, planned to annex Gau Schweiz to 
Great Germany. It was not until 1936, however, that the 
Swiss public began to stand on its guard, and not until after 
the Munich Agreement that it utterly rejected the Frontists as 
in effect the representatives of Hitler; in the Zurich cantonal 
elections in March, 1939, they were turned out en masse. 
The Swiss public boycotted German goods, notwithstanding 
the contrary injunctions of the Federal Government, and the 
tate of Poland has done nothing to weaken the determined 
opposition of the Swiss—German-Swiss though most of them 
are—to the tenets and aggressive practices of National 
Socialism. Dr Tobler was condemned as the virtual agent of 
a foreign tyrant, and, with the national elections of October 
29, 1939, in sight, he bowed to necessity and retired from 
the political scene. Before the nation went to the polls, it was 
evident that those who favoured the Nazis no longer 


counted. 
N Y The disappearance of the 
aia pro-German Front was only 


CONSTANZ to be expected, The actual 
_ surprises of the 1939 elec- 
tions themselves were the 
success of the two “bad 
boys ” of Swiss politics, Herr 
Duttweiler and Monsieur 
Nicole. The Landesring not 
only maintained its five seats 
in the canton of Zirich and 
one in St. Gallen; to every- 
one’s astonishment it gained 
two seats in the town of 
Basle, a very sensitive spot in 
view of its position on the 
frontiers both of Germany 
and of France. Herr Dutt- 
weiler’s success is generally 
attributed to the novelty of 
both his candidates (one was disqualified in Lucerne on 
account of the judicial convictions recorded in his dossier) 
and his propaganda, and his general line of “ Away with 
politicians.” Among his supporters are said to be Professor 
Jung and a number of literary people. He also shows eager 
enthusiasm for national defence, and recently revised his 
demand for a thousand Swiss military aeroplanes in favour 
of a Swiss Maginot line. His pro-consumer attitude, too, 
was likely to win popularity at a time of steeply rising retail 
prices. When, in September, the notorious Genevese Socialist, 
M. Nicole, declared himself in agreement with MM. Stalin 
and Molotov, the Swiss Socialist Party expelled him. Yet so 
strongly do French-Swiss Socialists react to the personality 
of M. Nicole that his group will send two Genevese repre- 
sentatives to the National Council against only one orthodox 
Social Democrat, while the Socialists of Vaud, where no 
voting actually took place, provide him with two more 
supporters. 

The general result of the elections is a contraction, as it 
were, towards the centre. The two Communist deputies 
elected to the National Council in 1935 have now disappeared 
together with Dr Tobler. The Nicole dissident group in the 
Council consists of four, but the Social Democrats have fallen 
from 50 to 45 in strength, though they gained a seat in 
Zurich and Aargau. The Young Peasants, intermittent allies 
of the Socialists, lost one of the seats they won in 1935. The 
Catholic Conservatives, who stand for old-fashioned 
federalism, gained two seats; the anti-Socialist Radicals or 
Freisinnige did the same. Thus, since the Agrarians neither 
lost nor gained, the Government coalition is strengthened ; 
and the Radicals have now replaced the Socialists as the 
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largest party in the National Council—which they were 
before 1935—in spite of the big industrial population in 
towns like Zurich, Winterthur and Basle. And the six 
National or Liberal Democrats, a group which is strong in 
French Switzerland and Basle, stand close in sentiment to 
the Radicals. 

Since the voting for the Council of Estates (which is still 
unfinished) shows no appreciable change, the elections may 
be regarded as a display of democratic conservatism and 
stability and of cautious satisfaction with the Swiss status 
quo. The percentage of electors who voted was up to the 
average, and a good deal higher than in the wartime elections 
of 1914. From the Socialist side, both before and after 
October 29th, the cry of “ Khaki elections ” was raised, with 
the reproach that the Government parties were glad to ex- 
ploit the war situation against the Left. Actually, it may 
safely be assumed that mobilisation did not appreciably dis- 
tort public opinion—it only delayed the voting. The long- 
standing menace from Germany has turned the Swiss people 
firmly towards feelings of moderation and close national 
unity. The results of the elections simply reflect this senti- 
ment; and from the international point of view, without any 
departure from the Confederation’s strict neutrality, they spell 
a demonstration against Berlin and Moscow—and in favour 
of the West. 


Economic Policy in 
France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT | 


PEACE time is over. French economic life is dominated by 
official controls. But there is no need for the controls to be 
operated dictatorially, because the keynotes in France just 
now are unity, discipline and co-operation. Nor is Par- 
liament in cold storage. The Chambers will reassemble as 
arranged on November 18th, and M. Reynaud has announced 
that he would submit his Budget for 1940—entailing civil 
expenditure of 65,000 million francs—in good time to the 
Parliamentary Commissions. The Prime Minister—who keeps 
in close contact with Parliament through the Commissions 
—will have to ask for fresh plenary powers, since the present 
powers will lapse on November 30th. This will be only 
a formality, since M. Daladier’s prestige and authority are 
greater than ever. 

There is no difficulty which—even if censorship did not 
exist—could give rise to any serious opposition. The rise in 
prices—unfortunately price statistics have been suspended 
—is only seasonal. Markets are well stocked and, in face of 
lower consumption, they stay stable. Capital income is going 
normally into savings. Capital repatriation continues on a 
large scale and is invested largely in armament bonds, which 
now bring in an interest of 24 per cent. for six months and 
3 per cent, for a year. The Treasury is well supplied, and 
there is no need for the Government to go to the Bank of 
France for advances. The last three weekly returns of the 
Bank show “ New Advances” unchanged at 5,000 million 
francs; and the fiduciary note issue, eight weeks after the 


beginning of war, is also unchanged at 144,000 million 
francs, 


Economic Policy 


The question which some experts are raising is how this 
Country will face a prolonged war? The Minister of Finance 
has stated that the gold stock must be maintained and prices 
stabilised. Prices are controlled by local and central com- 
missions and food restrictions are forecast if any shortages 
should occur. Decrees have been published about agricultural 
products and foodstuffs to be put into force in the event of 
increases in price. Organisations have been set up to watch 
and ascertain local, departmental and national needs, and 
on the basis of this information the central Administration 
would make its decisions about import policy or restriction 
in the case of farm products and food. 

The best way to safeguard prices, gold and supplies for 
the Army and the civil population would be to effect a re- 
— in production and foreign trade—in spite of the war. 

he difficulty is to reconcile the needs of the forces with 
those of industry and business. A first step towards enlarged 
business would be to relax the rigid working of the machinery 
- war administration, which at present hinders the import 
of the raw materials and other products necessary for 
industry, and hampers road transport and communications. 
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_ The prime need after this first step is to revive export 
industries. The critical experts recognise that national secu- 
rity has first claim of the nation’s resources. But they believe 
that greater freedom in business must be restored in the 
national interest, since vigorous private initiative and in- 
creased industrial and commercial efficiency will be the best 
guarantees that the country will be able to stand a long war 
and emerge victorious without incurring ruin at the same 
time. 

Since the outbreak of war, and even after paying for huge 
orders from abroad, France’s foreign exchange reserves have 
increased by 1,000 million francs, This “ war chest,” how- 
ever, must be safeguarded, says M. Reynaud. Foreign orders 
must be paid with French work, that is, by developing the 
export of French manufactured goods. French exports to the 
United States were valued at 1,302 million francs in the first 
seven months of 1939 against 798 million francs during the 
same period of 1938, a result which is often due to con- 
siderations of exchange, but also to the last commercial 
treaty. 

Financial Stability 

One symptom of French financial stability is shown in 

the last statistics of the savings banks: — 
(In million francs) 


Difference 
With- (+ = net inflow 
August— Deposits drawals — = net outflow) 
From Istto 15th... 154 31 + 123 
» l6othto3lst... 134 242 — 107 
September— 
From Ist to 15th... 105 1,118 ~— 1,012 
» 16thto 30th... 92 733 — 641 
October— 
From Istto 15th ... 57 98 41 


The rapid fall in the net outflow, that is, in the difference 
between deposits and withdrawals, was even more remark- 
able in the single case of the Savings Bank of Paris, where 
the deposits began to exceed withdrawals as early as the end 
of September. This may be explained by the fact that people 
in the country and in small cities were much more disturbed 
than in Paris by the outbreak of war—war areas in the pro- 
vinces were evacuated, etc. Nevertheless, the contrast is 
curious if one remembers how regularly Paris has been seized 
by financial panics since the last war. 
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But the war may last a long time. The burden of the 
speeches of the leaders of Parliament to the Conseils 
Généraux on the occasion of their winter session was that 
Freach people must reduce their standard of living so that 
the greatest sums of money in taxes or loans might accrue 
to the State. But that depends also on the size of their in- 
comes, that is, on the activity of the “ civil sector” of the 
economy. Five million men have been taken away from 
civil life. A host of people have been evacuated from Eastern 
France. Business cannot but be dislocated thereby. But French 
prices are low relative to world prices. German competition 
in foreign markets has disappeared. An important section of 
French export trade is in luxuries, and the workers in the 
luxury industries are mainly women. Whatever the cause, 
several symptoms of a revival in activity lately have been 
received from many industries. 


November 11th. 


Canadian Business and 
the War 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT } 


THE harvesting of the Western grain crop is virtually com- 
pleted, and threshing returns show an increase over the 
earlier estimates of the total yield of wheat. The new wheat 
crop has been moving steadily to the markets, but export 
demand has been disappointing, with the result that visible 
stocks of wheat have been piling up—on October 6th the 
Bureau placed their volume at 306,364,555 bushels com- 
pared with 165,412,104 bushels on the parallel date in 1938. 
The elevators in Eastern Canada are jammed full of wheat 
because very little has been moving out of Montreal and 
other Eastern ports, and supplies from the Prairies are now 
being shipped to Vancouver. In Western Canada there is dis- 
satisfaction with the wheat buying policy of the British 
Government, which for reasons of politics has been drawing 
freely upon the wheat supplies of countries like Argentina 
and Roumania and paying less attention to Canada’s sup- 
plies, which it evidently wants to keep in reserve. Western 
papers have been protesting against the unfairness of this 
policy and pointing out that since Canada, unlike Argen- 
tina and Roumania, is in the Allied firing line, the economic 
and financial difficulties which would be created for her by 
a blockade of wheat should be considered in Downing Street. 

Recently a delegation representing the Western wheat 
pools descended upon Ottawa and urged that the King 
Government take over the whole supply of Canadian wheat, 
shut down the “ futures” market on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and guarantee the wheat producers a price equiva- 
lent to that paid the wheat-growers of Britain by their 
Government. If this step were taken, the Canadian Govern- 
ment would presumably expect the British Government to 
pay back its outlay on the wheat exported to Britain. The 
Government has not acceded to the request of the pools, 
but it is understood to have made strong representations in 
London about the situation which has developed. 

The King Ministry last week undertook its first opera- 
tion in war finance by borrowing 200 million dollars from 
the chartered banks on two-year Treasury notes bearing 2 per 
cent. interest. The money will be used partly for refunding 
three domestic issues which mature this and next month and 
a sterling issue in Britain which is now subject to immediate 
call. and partly for the general purposes of the Government. 

Canacian business is still in the process of making the 
adiustments recessitated by the measures of State control 
which have been imposed upon it, and the benefits of the 
expansion of industrial activity which war contracts make 
———— 
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certain have not yet been felt. The general index of the 
Bureau of Statistics has shown a downward tendency. 


Car Wholesale Bank General 


Teek ended loadings Prices Clearings Index 
in Gi Ft cccdseee 80-9 74:2 101-8 109-5 
Sept. 23, 1939 ..... 99-0 77:9 125-2 110-2 
Sept. 30, 1939 ..... 95-8 77-9 112°5 108-1 
Oct. 7, 1939 ........ 90-1 78-0 104-6 107-0 


The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics up to September Ist shows that, during August, the re- 
porting firms increased the number of workers on their pay- 
rolls from 1,145,384 to 1,165,631, a gain of 1.8 per cent., 
which is larger than the average gain for August. The pulp 
and paper industries are profiting by war conditions, and 
the mining industry is also busy. In the manufacturing field 
the heavy industries, machinery and equipment plants and 
the textile mills have all increased their scale of operations 
and expect to be busy all winter. The war has also given a 
substantial stimulus to retail trade, and during September the 
sales of Canadian department stores were 45 per cent. above 
the August figure and 13 per cent. above the figure for 
September, 1938. 


October 17th. 


Pan-Americanism and 


British Trade 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘THE outstanding feature of Latin American trade over the 
past few years has been the penetration by Germany under 
the “ compensation ” or barter system. Due to steady Euro- 
pean markets, particularly in Great Britain, for the wheat. 
meat, etc., produced by the River Plate countries of Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, these countries have largely escaped the 
“ Aski” mark system, and business with Germany has been 
mainly on a Clearing basis. In the case, however, of most of 
the other Latin American countries, particularly Brazil, Chile, 
Peru and the Central American “ coffee” countries, which 
are mainly in a state of over-production, German exporters 
have prospered, much to the detriment of British trade. The 
following table shows the high proportion of imports into 
the principal South American countries represented by 
German products in the year 1938: — 


Percentage of Imports from 


Great Britain U.S.A. Germany 
Aggentina. ..6i....<<. 18-3 17-6 10-1 
ED . scdncodsetie 19-8 12-0 16:8 
BEE, cid cenedesnusns 10-4 24:2 25:°0 
ee 10-5 27-7 25°8 
OS eta kis 10-1 34:3 20-3 


The British naval blockade has brought German “ com- 
pensation ” business with South America to an abrupt stop- 
page, and the extent to which Britain will now recover her 
markets in South America depends upon the available 
supply and price level of British manufactured articles and 
ihe supply of export exchange arising from British pur- 
chases of primary products, such as wheat, meat, etc, In the 
case of the River Plate countries, British Government pur- 
chases of foodstuffs should result in a large reciprocal supply 
of exchange for British products. 

On the other hand, Europe’s preoccupation with the war 
has presented the United States with a golden opportunity 
of capturing Latin American markets, which they have been 
quick to seize—assisted by the present Pan-American spirit 
throughout the Americas, which, as shown at the recent 
conference in Panama, is mainly concerned with keeping 
warfare from the American Continent. With their European 
markets either lost or dislocated, the Latin American coun- 
tries must perforce march in step with U.S.A.—which is 
now offering ample export credits to Latin America through 
the Export-Import Bank. It was resolved at Panama to form 
an Advisory Committee to study means of attaining the 
stability of monetary and commercial relationships between 
the American Republics. 

Effective economic Pan-Americanism, however, is an ideal 
difficult or impossible of attainment, in view of the con- 
flicting interests and difference of outlook in the various 
Republics. Nevertheless, Great Britain must adopt a long- 
term and constructive policy towards Latin American 
markets if the greater part of those which still remain are 
not to be lost. 


November 12th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


A PROPAGANDA drive to strengthen the home front is con- 
centrated, significantly, on the youth of Germany—as well 
as on workers in general and coalminers in particular. The 
Hitler Youth Movement has been reorganised; the various 
age groups have been allotted different tasks in the War 
Economy; boys and girls aged from 10 to 15 years have 
been mobilised to gather waste and scrap materials; boys aged 
from 16 to 18 years receive ordinary military training, and 
girls aged 20 to 22, having been medically examined for com- 
pulsory labour service, are soon to be called up. 

Dr Ley, leader of the Labour Front, has held a number 
of meetings in big factories; and the mining section of the 
Labour Front has discussed working conditions in coal- 
mines—with a view to speeding up output. Everywhere 
speakers have emphasised the necessity for close comradeship 
between soldiers on the fighting front and workers at home, 
between industrial workers and peasants. 

There is no difficulty in discovering reasons for this con- 
certed propaganda drive. Severe rationing, a certain amount 
of economic disorganisation, longer working hours, reduced 
wages, and unemployment, chiefly in the form of short-time 
work in civilian industries, have undoubtedly produced much 
grumbling. Remedies have been promised, and some improve- 
ments have already been introduced. For the coming four 
months the general meat ration of 18 ounces per week will 
be increased by one ounce. The total fat rations remain un- 
changed, but the proportion of butter will be increased. 
Children will receive more fat, but their milk ration has been 
curtailed. For Christmas a small allowance of chocolate, 
confectionery and Christmas cake has also been promised. 
Everywhere applicants for clothing and shoe coupons have 
beer urged to ask only for goods that they really need. 


* * * 


Unemployment.—For the first time since the beginning 
of the war, the President of the Unemployment Board, Dr 
Syrup, has made an official statement about the labour 
position. He explained that, though the transition to War 
Economy naturally compelled many factories to close down, 
the actual suspension of work in civilian industries had not 
been so great as was expected. Unemployment at the begin- 
ning of November was only half what it was at the beginning 
of October, 1938, when the official figure stood at 156,000. 
Unemployment caused by war was greatest in Vienna, Ham- 
burg and Berlin. Dr Syrup called for a fair distribution of 
war orders over the whole of Germany and recommended 
short-time work instead of closing factories. Unofficial 
sources report very widespread short-time work, which is 
officially admitted by special benefit allowances for workers 
on short time (see The Economist, November 11th). 

There has been an interesting official statement about the 
employment of women in war. Most forecasts, it is said, esti- 
mated the additional number of women necessary for replac- 
ing called-up workers at 6 millions. Some people had con- 
sequently demanded conscription of women for war-time 
labour service. All these forecasts have been proved wrong. So 
far the places of men in the war industries have been filled 
by women from the civilian industries—as well as by women 
who volunteered for work. It will not be necessary to employ 
women at work which only men can execute, declared an 
Official of the Unemployment Board. So far as possible more 
married women will not be employed in factories. These 
Statements undoubtedly show that unemployment has in- 
Creased to a greater extent than was expected. An estimate 
Putting the actual unemployment at one million is probably 
exaggerated. If, however, short-time workers are taken into 
account actual unemployment will probably amount to 
between 500,000 and 600,000. But this does not mean that 
the shortage of skilled workers has disappeared. In fact, 
almost every company report published during the last weeks 
speaks of the shortage of skilled workers. 


* * * 


Price Control.—As before the war the system of price 
control provides more loopholes than any other control. 
Apart from the general aim of reducing prices in proportion 
to wage reductions (still not much in practice) there seems to 
have been no change at all in price regulations. Small signs, 
however, like a special decree demanding that price regula- 
tions be observed even for slot machines, show that shop- 


keepers are using every means to increase prices. The special 


aims in war are to prevent prices from being raised to cover 
war risks; to base fixed prices on special regulations for the 
costing of raw matcrials; and to tighten up the control of 
cartel and monopoly prices. 

The official index of the cost of living for October seems 
to show that wartime control of retail prices has been a 
success. The total index increased only from 125.7 
(1913-14 = 100) in September to 125.8 in October, against 
124.9 in October, 1938. An official comment explains that 
the increase in tobacco, beer and wine prices, caused by war 
taxes, has been offset by falls in potato and vegetable prices. 
The special index for fuel and light increased from 124.3 to 
125.3 in October. 


* * * 


Share Values.—Treasury Bonds for Rm. 300 millions 
out of a total loan of Rm. 500 millions for the German rail- 
ways have been oversubscribed. According to financial re- 
ports the issue did not affect the share markets. A survey of 
the development of share prices during the first two months 
of the war reveals considerable differences between different 
groups of shares. The total index of shares was slightly 
lower at the beginning of November than it was in August, 
1939. Shares of companies situated in the evacuation areas 
lost heavily. Companies working mainly for civilian demand 
lost also. The shares of the leading textile company, Christian 
Dierig, fell from 189 on August 30th to 155 on October 31st. 
Gas and electricity companies generally advanced, and— 
strangely enough—the shares of two leading armament firms, 
Deutsche Waffen and Rheinmetall Borsig, fell considerably. 
Shares of potash and lignite companies generally advanced. 
This may be partly explained by the fact that the armament 
companies were already working at full capacity when war 
came, whereas coal, electricity and potash companies entered 
upon a new period of expansion after the outbreak of war. 


* * * 


Exports.—-An interesting sidelight on Germany’s efforts 
to maintain exports is provided by a report on the export 
Position in the iron and steel industry. At the beginning of 
November the iron and steel industry is reported to have 
again reached the average volume of exports of the months 
before the war. Early in September, all non-military orders 
which could not be delivered by the end of the next few 
months were cancelled. The remaining orders only assured 
employment for two to three months. So far the losses in the 
Saar territory have been made good by the capacity con- 
quered in Poland and by the new capacity of the Hermanvi 
Goering works in Salzgitter. Exports in semi-manufactures 
are still small, but export orders for shapes and angles will 
provide employment for the coming four to six months. 
The blockade, the report adds, has resulted in the price in- 
creases desired for a long time by the iron and steel industry. 


* * * 


Poland .—-After the appointment of a civil governor for 
the occupied territory of Poland, Field-Marshal Goering has 
now organised a Central Trustee Department for Poland, 
with branches in all the important districts. This department 
will be responsible for the administration of Polish State 
property. It will further supervise economic administration 
generally as well as regulate finance. Later Goering will 
charge the department with special economic tasks. Reports 
on the economic reconstruction of the occupied territories 
show that the army established a so-called Wehrwirtschaft- 
liche organisation and “ technical commands.” These groups 
were largely responsible for reconstructing coal mines, iron, 
steel and metal works and communications. In Polish Upper 
Silesia, the daily output of coal has already reached 70,000 
tons, ie. roughly 60 per cent. of the average daily output in 
1938. Blast furnaces find considerable difficulty in securing 
supplies of iron ore and scrap, which were largely supplied 
formerly by Sweden and the United States of America. It is 
interesting to note that most of the new credit institutions 
organised in the Polish territory have now been converted 
into branches of the Reichsbank. Even Lodz and Kalisz are 
branches, which seem to indicate the intention to annex all 
industrial territory to the Reich and leave only poor districts 
to Polish Jews. 
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Books and Publications 


Birth of a Theory 


Tue classical wage theory, as formulated by Ricardo, was a 
critical synthesis of a number of earlier statements on wages 
in general. Some of these were purely economic and deduc- 
tive reasoning; some were social and humanitarian argu- 
ments dressed up to look like theorems; and some were 
political and commercial special pleading. The whole mass 
had been constantly sifted and rearranged in the course of 
two hundred years of argument, and had become now con- 
fused and now ordered, according as the interests of the 
expositor were directed to dispassionate reasoning or heated 
and warped by popular controversy. Ricardo gathered 
together the threads into a coherent theory in which the 
concepts of the market price of labour, as determined by 
supply and demand; the natural price, indicated by the 
means of subsistence; and the processes whereby the two 
are equated, all had their proper place. And from this 
classical statement the threads of subsequent theoretical and 
social argument spread out. Mr Wermel’s book* represents an 
attempt to trace the evolution of the constituent parts of the 
theory down to the Ricardian synthesis. It begins with six- 
teenth-century arguments for a lower wage level as a means 
to lower selling prices and greater competitive power in 
international trade—a phase which is summed up in a 
resounding passage from Thomas Mun concerning the con- 
trast betweea the industry and parsimony of the Dutch and 
the decadence of the English, 


of late years besotting ourselves with pipe and pot, in a 
beastly manner, sucking smoak, and drinking healths, until 
death stares many in the face. 


* “ The Evolution of the Classical Wage Theory.” By M. T. 
Wermel. (London) H. Milford. 190 pages. 14s. 6d. net. 


INCOME 
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7s. 6d. net 


Income Tax was introduced by Pitt 
the Younger to pay for the Napoleonic 
Wars. It was never popular, and 
when it was repealed a great show was 
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Hope-Jones has discovered that in 
fact duplicate copies were kept and 
have survived; on these important 
finds his study of the growth of a 
new financial institution is based. 
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Bit by bit the growing theoretical element is sifted from the 
mass of philosophical discourse and political polemics, and 
two main arguments running into the final formulation are 
pieced together. The first is the concept of the natural price 
of labour suggested by Sir William Petty, stated by Locke 
and developed by the Physiocrats, Adam Smith and Malthus. 
Always the argument harks back to the relatively firm ground 
of the means of subsistence. Side by side with this develop- 
ment and often entangled with it goes the idea of the price 
of labour as determined by supply and demand, which is 
found in embryo in the works of Sir Thomas Culpeper (1578- 
1662) and worked out by Sir Josiah Child, Pierre Boisguille- 
bert, Cantillon, Quesnay, Turgot and again Adam Smith. 
A subsidiary theme concerning the effect of numbers on 
wages appears first as a statement of the causes and effects of 
migration between countries and trades and finally emerges 
as the full-blown Malthusian population doctrine. Mr 
Wermel picks his way through the mass of argument with a 
sureness which betokens an exhaustive scholarship and a light- 
ness of step which is evidence of a virtue rare among 
scholars—willingness to efface the evidence of spadework. 
Those who wish to enquire more deeply into the history of 
wage theory are directed along a well-signposted road, and 
those who have occasionally considered the advisability of 
reading the early fathers of economics for their own sakes are 
presented with an excellent stimulus. Mr Wermel has drawn 
attention both to the massive simplicity of their arguments 
and their frequent glimpses into the delicate abstruseness of 
later economic theory. 


Shorter Notices 


“The War on the Home Front.’”’?’ By G. D. H. Cole. 
Fabian Society. Tract No. 247. 16 pages. 3d. 


A pamphlet on democracy in wartime by so outstanding 
a democrat as Mr G. D. H. Cole is an event of some im- 
portance. Mr Cole starts out from the fact that war exigen- 
cies multiply legislation and introduce a new element of 
planning into the life of the civil population. Planning as 
such does not disturb Mr Cole unduly. He is more concerned 
about the persons by whom it is exercised and the ends to 
which it is put. The right end, according to the Fabians, 
is socialism. On this point, naturally, democrats disagree. 
But few will quarrel with the methods which Mr Cole sug- 
gests for averting the danger that, in adopting measures in 
many ways similar to those of totalitarian States to secure 
efficiency in wartime, Great Britain may develop a form of 
Nazism of her own. Mr Cole wants more political educa- 
tion, the fullest use of Parliamentary methods of opposition 
and a determined attempt to turn the legal fiction that the 
citizen knows the law into an objective fact. 


“* Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1938-39.” 
Published by Allen and Unwin. 330 pages. Paper, 
10s.; cloth, 12s. 6d. 


It may truly be said that the League of Nations’ statistical 
year-book becomes more useful every year. This new volume 
provides valuable additional information on population 
questions, both in regard to mortality and fertility in different 
countries; and it is interesting to note that, although in 
France the annual number of deaths has actually exceeded 
the number of births in the last four years, the French 
population is likely to experience a much slower decline over 
the period of the next generation than the English; while the 
German population, though still heading for a decline, has 
lately been showing signs of rising fertility. 


Books Received 


The Mechanism of Exchange. Sth Edition. By John A. Todd. 
(London) H. Milford. 276 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Science of Prices. 2nd Edition. By John A. Todd. (Lon- 
don) H. Milford. 246 pages. 6s. ar 

Nazi Germany Can’t Win. By W. Necker. (London) Lindsay 
D » Ltd. 364 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Silver in 


HE decisions of the British and Indian Governments to 
prohibit the import of silver except under licence 
introduce a new and important factor in the silver situation. 
Their importance is most apparent in the position of the 
London silver market, which has virtually been placed in 
cold storage by them. But by emphasising the isolation of 
the United States as the upholders of a metal of which they 
produce less than a quarter of the world’s output, these 
decisions are likely ultimately to influence United States 
silver policy. Through that all-important link they may 
affect the fundamental prospects for the metal. 

Let us first ask why the ban was imposed. The relevant 
Board of Trade Order was issued here on October 26th, 
and the Indian Government followed suit four days later. 
The reason for our initiative is not to be found in a parallel 
with the various Government controls of base metals and 
with the restrictions placed on free dealings in them. The 
ban was imposed here in order to prevent an unwanted 
influx of silver from abroad encroaching on our gold and 
foreign currency reserves. Since the London market was, 
in the main, the entrepot out of which India’s requirements 
were satisfied, the ban on imports into India followed as 
an obvious corollary to the decision taken here. Had it not 
done so, the restriction on silver imports into the United 
Kingdom would merely have involved the loss of com- 
mission and dealing profits earned by London, while the 
net loss of exchange to the Empire as a whole would have 
been no less; indeed, would have been greater by the 
loss of these invisible exports. One may, however, inquire 
how much foreign exchange is being gained by the ban. 
The United Kingdom is not, on balance, a silver-importing 
country. Here are the relevant figures for each of the last 
three years and for the first eight months of 1939—after 
which the statistics disappear : — 


(In £ million) 





Year Exports Imports or 
SOD bv niinsccgutbanbevidilebcscceseceses 18-1 17-1 + 1-0 
SOE nbtbinitsniakiiintacisitinreidsbenss 9°8 20-3 ~10°5 
Se tncnhsebtincudiettehdsttsbaeeceses 29-3 18-1 11-2 
1939 (8 months) ..............0.0000. 6:6 5-8 - 0:8 
PU toca sub sbed acdasecse ose 63°8 1:3 2-5 


We lost no exchange on silver dealings during these three 
years and eight months, while during that period a reason- 
ably active silver market was helping the balance of pay- 
ments by its modest contribution to our income from in- 
visible exports. It is true that since the end of last August 
imports of silver had been more than overtaking our export 
of the metal. This was the result of a largely artificial 
Situation reflected in the rise of the sterling price of silver 
to a premium over the shipping parity from the United 
States. The reasons for this abnormality were two-fold. 
In the first place, it followed the development of a bear 
position built up during the summer when there appeared 
to be a probability of the United States discarding their 
silver policy. In the second place, the shortage of spot 
supplies in London connected with the initial attempts to 
cover this bear position was accentuated after the outbreak 
of the war by the exchange regulations. As the exporter of 
silver to this country could not be sure of converting the 
sterling proceeds of his sales into foreign currency at the 
official rates, the arbitrage business in silver came to a 
temporary stop, despite the widening of the premium over 
import parity at which silver was quoted in London. This 
last factor, however, ceased to be operative with the devel- 
opment of a free market for sterling in New York in which 


Suspense 


for a time silver was quoted at parity and even at a 
premium in relation to the official sterling-dollar rate. Thus 
shipments of newly-mined silver were arranged from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and their recent arrival has now 
remedied the shortage which existed in the London market. 

These shipments may be presumed to have been the 
direct cause of the ban on imports. The ban, however, has 
all the appearance of being a “ duration ” measure. These 
particular shipments, on the other hand, were but an in- 
significant ebb in the flow of silver to the United States. 
How abnormal and precarious was that premium in the 
sterling price of silver was shown last Tuesday, when the 
offering of a mere 50,000 ounces—little more than £4,000 
worth of silver—caused the spot price to fall by +),d. and 
the forward by 3d. to 23,);d. for each. This suggests that 
it would not have needed much expenditure in the way of 
exchange to have allowed the stcrling price of silver to fall 
to its traditional export point in relation to the United 
States Treasury price of 35 cents for imported metal. 
Besides, there might have been other ways of restoring this 
normal relation between the sterling and dollar prices for 
silver. The Indian Government has considerable and 
redundant stocks of silver, which may be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 160 million ounces. Of this total, rather 
over 10 million ounces are held in London. It was the 
readiness of the Indian authorities to sell at 233d. which, 
in the recent days of acute shortage of spot silver in 
London, prevented the price from moving above this figure. 
Would it have involved a serious loss to make a little more 
of this metal available at the slightly lower price that would 
have prevented silver from making the eastward journey 
across the Atlantic? Neither this course nor readiness to 
allow silver arbitrage to remove the premium over the 
import point would have involved an ultimate cos: 
comparable with that of putting the whole London silver 
market into cold storage for the duration of the war. The 
policy of the authorities in this matter bears some resem- 
blance to the manner of obtaining roast pig described in 
Charles Lamb’s famous essay. 

Nor does the matter end there. The ban on free 
import point would have involved an ultimate cost 
on an ultimate repeal of the existing silver legislation in 
the United States. Towards the end of last June, the 
immediate chances of such a repeal were rated high. A 
reprieve was granted with the extension of the President’s 
monetary powers, but the smouldering antagonism to the 
silver policy which flared up a few months ago remains in 
both Houses of Congress and can only be strengthened 
by the recent decisions of the British and Indian Govern- 
ments. If revision of the United States silver policy 
occurred, and found its expression in a considerable depre- 
ciation in the market price of the metal, the British autho- 
rities would no doubt view the position with complete un- 
concern, That could not be true of the Indian Government, 
whose choice would no longer be that of selling silver at 
234d., or say 214d., but a far more unpalatable one. 

The fundamentals of the silver position are still charged 
with exceptional abnormality. The world’s annual produc- 
tion is probably running above last year’s figure of 264 
million ounces. With the unrestricted output of copper, 
and other metals of which silver is a by-product, this out- 
put should expand quite irrespective of the price obtained 
for the metal. The consumption of silver by the arts may 
at the maximum be placed at 60 million ounces—the 
United States accounting for about half this total. That 
leaves about 210 million ounces to be absorbed. India in 
recent years has accounted for amounts varying from 10 
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million ounces in 1938 to 99 million ounces in 1936. For 
the present it may be assumed that the production of silver 
in Burma—which will enter India without licence—and 
that from Australia, which is expected to obtain licences 
without difficulty, will go far to satisfy Indian require- 
ments. Together they amount to about 21 million ounces 
a year. Any balance required to satisfy hoarding demand in 
that country will be gratefully provided by the Indian 
Government out of its stocks. With Burma’s and Australia’s 
production provided for in this way, there remains a balance 
of some 190 million ounces to be housed and paid for. If 
there is to be no fall in the value of silver, the United 
States must step into this breach. Their task promises 
to be much smaller than it was last year, when the 
United States Treasury bought altogether 403 million 
ounces. 
This gigantic total gives the United States silver policy 
2 vested interest, and therefore a momentum which will be 
difficult to arrest. It makes the task of annually absorbing 


The Rhodesian 


HODESIAN copper companies follow a set course 
R throughout the year. The autumn harvest of divi- 
dends and reports is complete, and the chairmen have added 
their comment. War conditions have introduced important 
changes for the companies, but the time-table at least is 
unchanged. This is normally the season for an estimate of 
the companies’ prospects—an annual exercise in these 
columns, which has blended the certainty of the profuse 


_ supply of facts which the companies provide, with the 


excitement of such major “unknowns” as prospective 
production and prices. In previous years we have made 
the best possible guess of probable output, and have 
examined the consequences of changes in prices on profits. 
War conditions have made the task simpler in both 
respects, but they have added new and formidable com- 
plications to the task of assessing the companies’ prospects. 

At the end of last week it was announced that the 
Rhodesian copper producers had reached agreement with 
the Government to sell a large part of their output to the 
Ministry of Supply, at a price based fairly closely on that 
prevailing at the outbreak of war. These are general terms, 
but they can be translated into something more concrete 
from the information already published by the companies. 
Shareholders can assume, in the first place, that the 
Rhodesian copper group will come nearer to capacity pro- 
duction as the war continues than they have ever done 
during the most prosperous peace-time period. Secondly, 
th: immediate pre-war price for standard copper was 
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the bulk of the world’s production of silver pale into in- 
significance compared with the loss that would be incurred 
by jettisoning the silver policy. And yet the Silver Pur- 
chase Act is no nearer realisation than it was when that 
expensive experiment began in 1934. At its initiation, it 
needed 1,134 million ounces to bring the silver reserve up 
to one-third of the gold reserve—the prescribed ratio. 
Between then and the end of the year the United States 
Treasury had bought 1,584 million ounces of silver. But 
owing to the even larger acquisition of gold, it still needed 
a further 1,165 million ounces of silver to comply with 
the 1:3 ratio. During the current year the position has got 
steadily worse as the accumulation of gold in the United 
States Treasury has acquired record proportions. As long 
as the Silver Purchase Act remains on the statute books 
there will be more than ample room for housing in the 
United States all the silver the world cares to ship to that 
country. But for that very reason nothing should be done to 
undermine that statute. 


Copper Group 


about £45 10s. per ton. The companies had already taken 
cognisance of this rise to the pivotal price by increasing 
the quota from 95 per cent. of standard tonnages to 105 
per cent. from August 16th. The impact of war has con- 
firmed the basic view that Rhodesian copper shares 
combine the merits of a peace-time equity with adequate 
wartime security. 

Full production and standardised prices give the appear- 
ance of making the task of the estimator easier. But to 
translate these conditions into precise terms is no simple 
matter. Certain facts regarding production capacity are 
already known. Roan Antelope, for example, was produc- 
ing at the rate of 5,753 long tons per month at the out- 
break of war, and had increased its output to 6,300 tons 
per month by October 20th. In other words, its rate of 
output had been raised during the first six weeks of war 
from 105 per cent. to 115 per cent. of quotas. Mufulira’s 
production was raised in similar proportion from 5,051 
long tons to 5,500 tons. These rates would correspond to 
annual outputs of 75,600 and 66,000 tons respectively. 
Roan Antelope produced at approximately this rate in 
1937-38, and if Mufulira has never achieved a yearly 
output of 60,000 tons—last year’s total was slightly below 
this figure—the plant actually produced a burst in June, 
1938, of 6,076 long tons, equivalent to an annual rate of 
73,000 tons. In the meantime, smelter capacity has been 
further increased, so that to-day Mufulira contemplates 
a capital expenditure of only £100,000 to bring output 
capacity up to 96,500 long tons per annum. 

As for Roan Antelope, schemes projected for completion 
in 1938-39 were calculated to raise output capacity to 
10,000 short tons per month—or, say, 107,000 long tons 
per annum. Figures for Rhokana have never been published 
precisely, but at last year’s meeting the chairman declared 
that capacity was largely in excess of this figure. Making 
an estimate on the basis of Rhokana’s increased quota 
fifteen months ago, a capacity figure of 120,000 tons of 
copper per annum would have seemed reasonably close. 
At this week’s meeting, however, it was disclosed that the 
company’s production during one week of unrestricted 
production last December was at the rate of 12,720 short 
tons per month, or 136,000 long tons per annum—a figure 
which is very substantially in excess of last year’s produc- 
tion of 82,500 long tons. 

It would, of course, take time for the companies to 
develop full-capacity production, but that they will in due 
course achieve it is hardly open to doubt. It is true that 
the Ministry of Supply has contracted to purchase 420 
million Ibs. of electrolytic copper from Canada during the 
coming year, and true also that the French Government 
have bought 150,000 tons of copper in the United States 
at the price basis of 124 cents per lb.—or, say, £70 per 
ton. But Rhodesia is the only source of supply strictly in 
the sterling bloc, and the consequent absence of any 
exchange problem in paying for her output means that it 
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will be largely absorbed in this country. But what is the 
price basis to be? It is described as a “ satisfactory fixed 
price,” and fixity in this context suggests that the respon- 
sibility for shipment and the risk of rising freights may not 
fall upon the companies. Prices such as £46 per ton for 
blister and £51 per ton for electro, which have been re- 
ported, would, in such circumstances, provide a very useful 
return for the companies. For comparative purposes it is 
worth setting out the companies’ latest prime cost positions, 
after deducting realisation expenses : — 


(Per ton) 

Rhokana : 

OND is cidinadeibanegnictigdenss £21 17s. 5d. 

SID.) phnadiileinanscngheadinene £23 16s. 5d. 
Roan Antelope : 

CE TRin scab ccbessbebercessencs £18 16s. 10d. 
Mufulira : 

. cdtdsbnakebesttbbaivépecs £21 2s. 5d. 


To these figures an extra sum of 10s. approximately should 
in fairness be added to cover administration expenses. But 
they are sufficiently low to enable shareholders to look 
forward to satisfactory trading profits while war lasts. 
Trading margins of the order of £25 per ton are in pros- 
pect. There may, of course, be a lively possibility of a 
rise in direct costs, but this would be tempered by two 
important factors. First, if the fixed price is an f.o.b. price, 
the major consequences of a sharp rise in freights would be 
avoided. Secondly, the prospective increase in output 
should itself tend to keep costs down, for a certain pro- 
portion of mining and smelting costs are in the nature of 
fixed charges which can be equalised over a larger output. 

A substantial rise in output and a satisfactory profit 
margin are the outstanding features of the Rhodesian 
copper outlook. In normal years these twin features could 
be given much more accurate expression in terms of profits 
than the rather speculative estimates which we have pub- 
lished when reviewing the Rhodesian copper prospects in 
earlier years. Both prices and production are known—or 
can be estimated—within fairly close limits. Reasonable 
assumptions are possible for costs, and trading profits 
could be calculated without resort to a complicated exer- 
cise in three variables. At this point, however, the Excess 
Profits Tax introduces an insoluble difficulty in the pre- 
sentation of net earnings estimates. As the tax stands at 
present, it will impose an extremely heavy burden on the 
companies, none of which had attained maturity in the 
standard years, 1936 to 1938. Mufulira directors are con- 
sidering the possibility of claiming the benefit of a special 
standard—though the allowance made under the crude 
form of capital standards contemplated in the Finance Act 
is contemptuously small for developing companies of this 
type. 

For Rhodesian Selection Trust, E.P.T. works with 
doubly adverse effect, for, since this company does not 
hold 90 per cent. or more of Mufulira’s capital, it is itself 
liable for E.P.T. on its dividend income from Mufulira. 
Mr Chester Beatty has rightly claimed that this is a most 
inequitable position, and the company, finding it impossible 
to believe that the law will not be altered, made no pro- 
vision for E.P.T. in its accounts to June 30th. Common to 
all companies last year was the increase in the standard 
rate of tax. Mr Francis Gibbs at the Rhokana meeting 
this week has emphasised, in addition, the effect of the 
changed method of collecting Northern Rhodesian taxa- 
tion, which involved the payment of 1} years’ tax during 
the past year. In the light of these explanations, the 
increase in Rhokana’s tax provision from £247,794 to 
£750,000 can be understood, but it is none the less stagger- 
ing. On a profits standard, perhaps, Rhokana is less vulner- 
able to E.P.T. than the other companies—at least, there has 
been a considerable steadiness in its revenues of the past 
three years, compared with which Mufulira is grievously 
penalised by its increasing profits. And while the directors 
of Rhokana estimate the effective capital employed in the 
business at almost £18 millions, compared with an equity 
capital of £2,500,002, and a preference capital of 
£1,500,000, this figure is not likely to be established for 
E.P.T, Purposes. 

The truth is that companies situated like the Rhodesian 
copper concerns find it quite impossible to make any 
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reasoned estimate of their prospective E.P.T. liabilities. It 
would consequently be expecting too much of a private 
investigator to attempt this task for them. Hence, there is 
no firm basis at present for estimating prospective divi- 
dends on Rhodesian copper shares on the basis of full 
production sold at pre-war prices. One fact, however, is 
outstanding. The current yields on the Rhodesian copper 
shares are discounting something more than the main- 
tenance of last year’s dividends. Rhokana {1 ordinary 
stand at 10% to yield £4 16s. Sd. per cent., while Roan Ante- 
lope and Rhodesian Selection Trust 5s. shares, both stand- 
ing at 14s. 3d., yield £6 11s. 10d. and £6 4s. 10d. per cent. 
respectively. ‘The argument for increased profits, based on 
the prospective increase in production, is entirely valid, 
but the proportion of that increase which will be retained 
by equity shareholders is quite conjectural. Since the com- 
panies themselves are uncertain whether a profits standard 
or a capital standard or a modified standard wili apply for 
the assessment of E.P.T. on their profits, it is obvious that 
the market must be very much in the dark in attempting 
to guess what future dividends may be. It may be signifi- 
cant, moreover, that Mr Chester Beatty at the Roan Ante- 
lope meeting emphasised that stockholders should be 
satisfied with “ moderate earnings during the period of war 
unsettlement.” It is difficult, indeed, to escape the con- 
clusion that the Rhodesian copper shares, in war as in 
peace, continue to be distinguished by a fairly generous 
valuation of prospective profits and dividends. In a true 
equity sense they may offer less scope than some ordinary 
shares in home industries which have been on the verge of 
depression for some years past—such as cotton and ship- 
ping. They do not, in other words, provide a war hedge 
which can be turned to account to mitigate a general 
rise in prices. What they will offer is the prospect of highly 
satisfactory trading profits, since they have an assured 
market at remunerative prices for their product. But once 
their major expansion of output has been achieved, and 
the complicated problems of E.P.T. have been solved, the 
group promises to revert to a rather static wartime posi- 
tion analogous to that now occupied by Rand gold shares. 
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Finance and Banking 


Sterling’s Recovery.— The spasm of weakness which 
attacked sterling in the free market and reached its climax 
about the middle of last week has proved happily short 
lived, and the rate has now recovered to $3.94. The sell- 
ing which sent the sterling-dollar rate down to $3.76 is 
seen in retrospect to have been comparatively small—about 
£1,500,000 would probably cover all the operations that 
caused the damage. These sales represented a further out- 
flow of foreign capital from this country, and the synchron- 
isation of the movement with the momentary crisis on the 
German-Dutch-Belgian frontiers was no mere coincidence. 
The market for sterling in New York, though by far the 
most important of the free markets, is in truth exceptionally 
narrow. The transactions put through it represent but a 
minute fraction of those which are authorised to pass 
through the official market. Nevertheless, the movements 
in the free rate call for and no doubt receive the close 
attention of the authorities. If there were any signs that 
the volume of business transacted in the free market was 
expanding and that the margin between official and un- 
official rates was tending to widen permanently, the appro- 
priate measures would be taken. Either the official rates 
would have to be adjusted downward or else steps would 
have to be taken to tighten the control of the exchange 
market and dam at its source the flow of sterling feeding 
the unofficial or black market. At present there is no indi- 
cation of either remedy being required. There is still good 
ground for the belief that a rate of $4.03 to the £ under- 
values rather than overvalues sterling, and every drop of 
the free rate below that level is followed by a perfectly 
natural, unaided recovery. 


* * * 


The authorities’ confidence in the resisting powers of the 
present official rate is evidenced by the readiness with which 


exchange operations which are barred from the official 
market are with official connivance placed on the road 
which ultimately will lead to the unofficial market. Thus, 
while certain remittances abroad for which application 
was made on Form E have been turned down, the transfer 
backed by Form El paying the same amounts in sterling 
to the foreign recipient in question still causes no difficulty. 
Once the sterling is so transferred it can without further 
difficulty be sold in the free market. It may well be asked 
whether the readiness of the authorities to wink at this 
procedure is not based on a misreading of the exchange 
position, and in particular whether the mistake is not being 
made of assessing the factors in the exchange position 
merely in terms of the operations which go through the 
official market and of which the effects are directly and 
immediately reflected in the position of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. It should be evident that sterling 
which is allowed to be sold in the free market involves a 
gold loss to the E.E.A. as great as that which would have 
occurred had the operation been allowed to go through 
the official market. The buyer of sterling who profits by 
the free market rate would presumably have been forced 
to buy his requirements from the official market had a 
cheaper rate not been available in the free market. The 
benefit of the cheaper conversion rate goes to the foreign 
buyer of sterling and not to the E.E.A. It may be conceded, 
however, that the ultimate loss to the E.E.A. may be both 
deferred and reduced by the intervention of a free market 
whose ramifications are world-wide. 


* * * 


Escudo and Sterling.—The need to keep a close 
watch on the vagaries of sterling in the free exchange 
market has again been illustrated this week by the decision 
of the Portuguese authorities to shift the peg holding the 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE chief movement among the foreign 
exchanges has been the rise in the 
official quotation for belgas, which 
weakened at the end of last week by 
30c. to 24.50-24.80 on fears of a Ger- 
man offensive against the Low Coun- 
tries. When the threat did not 
materialise, a recovery took place; and 
on Tuesday the rate was quoted at 
24.30-24.60, although a slight setback 
on Wednesday—probably a reflection of 
the firmer trend of sterling in New 
York—brought it to 24.35-24.65, the 
buying rate narrowing on Thursday to 
24.60. No other changes have been 
made in official rates. In the free mar- 
ket, Finnish marks, which a week ago 
were quoted at 210-225m., have im- 
proved this week, and on Wednesday 
were down to 190-210m. 


In the money market discount rates 
have remained very steady. The market 
syndicate obtained the comparatively 
large allotment of 61 per cent. at last 
week’s Treasury Bill tender. They have, 
therefore, been ready sellers to the clear- 
ing banks, and the banks have been 
equally ready buyers but have main- 
tained their buying rates at 14 per cent. 
for January and February maturities. 
Other rates are consequently virtually 
unaltered, and the three months’ bank 
draft is quoted at 11% per cent. Never- 
theless, the abundance of money is 
illustrated by the results of the tenders 
for £750,000 four months’ Lanarkshire 
Bills, which were placed at 1y%5 per 
cent., and for the £600,000 three 
months’ Northern Ireland Bills, which 
were placed at an average rate of 


£1 3s. 0.76d. per cent. This compares 
very favourably with the rate ol 
£1 3s. 4.66d. per cent. which was the 
average rate for last week’s Treasury 
Bills. 

* 

Very little movements are noticeable 
in this week’s Bank Return, which for 
the most part reverses last week’s Re- 
turn. Thus, the note circulation 1s 
slightly lower with a corresponding rise 
in the Reserve. Bankers’ deposits have 
benefited to the full by the return of 
notes, for the total security holdings are 
virtually unchanged. Last week’s tem- 
porary immobilisation of funds in 
public deposits has also been partly re- 
versed; and as other deposits are also 
lower, the net rise in bankers’ deposits 
is £5.2 millions. 
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THE BANK RETURN 


Nov. 16,) Nov. 1 | Nov. 8, | Nov. 
"1938" -1939| 1939" | 1939” 


| £mill.  £mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 


Issue Dept. | 
Gold ...... 326-4 | 0O- 2! © 
Value per oz. ; Loe | rT 
MBB ccorccces | 1 .| } 
ioecs in cis-| | 60s. 06, 1600. 04.) 168s. 04. 
’ 78-6 | 528-0 | 528-4 | 527-6 
Reserve... | 47-8 | 53-1 | 52:8 | 53-6 
PublicDeps. 35-0 10-5 | 21-3 | 17-8 
Bnkrs'Deps. 89°5 | 114-8 | 101-9 | 107-1 
Other Deps.| 35-0 | 43:0 | 41-5 | 40-6 
Govt. Secs. | 95-2 | 105-3 | 102-2 | 103-2 
Dis. & Advs.|. 12-4 | 5-6 | 5-5 . 
Other Secs. ‘6 | 22-0 


|. 5-3 
‘ 20-6 | 21-9 | 21: 
Proportion | 30-17%, 315% 32-0%, 38'3%, 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold : Silver 














Date Price per oz. standard. 
Price 
ounce eo 
Cash [Two Mths. 
1939 s. a d. | d. 
ov. 10... 168 0 231 23516 
os” Bat ee 23ig | 23% 
, 14... 168 0 2356 «| 823516 
9 wise 168 O 2358 | 23716 
RO | 168 0 23516 2355 
* Bank of England’s official price. 
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exchange value of the escudo from sterling to the dollar. 
Though Portugal was not an adherent to the Tripartite 
Agreement, the strong political and economic ties between 
that country and Great Britain had in fact ensured the in- 
clusion of the escudo within the sterling group of curren- 
cies. On Tuesday of this week the long-established rate of 
110 escudos to the £ was broken and sterling depreciated 
to 108 escudos. The new parity for the escudo will be 
27.55 escudos to the dollar, a rate corresponding to the 
former parity of 110 to the £ and to a cross-rate of $4 
to the £. It will thus be seen that, following the Japanese 
precedent, the Portuguese authorities have shifted the link 
of their currency from sterling to dollars, after following the 
former in its depreciation against the latter. 


* * * 


Record Treasury Bill Allotment.—The feature of 
last week’s Treasury allotments lay not in the result of the 
tender for the £55 millions offered and issued, but in the 
announcement that the total to be offered this week and 
issued next would be increased to £65 millions. This com- 
pares with corresponding maturities of £30 millions, so that 
next week the payments for Treasury bills issued by tender 
will exceed maturities by £35 millions—a record margin. 
By the end of next week the total of bills issued by tender 
will have risen to £640 millions—an increase of £130 
millions since the beginning of October. The various chan- 
nels for the issue of tap Treasury biils have now become 
more congested than they were in August and September, 
during which months the total of such bills rose by £132 
millions. The discount market, which now has to bear the 
whole immediate burden of war finance, is standing up to 
the strain with remarkable equanimity. There has been no 
perceptible quiver in discount rates this week as an answer 
to the acceleration in the net issue of Treasury bills. The 
market’s calm is due to the facility with which it is trans- 
ferring that burden of additional bills to the banks. During 
the past week the clearing banks have continued to be 
persistent buyers of January and February bills at 13 per 
cent., and in the face of this attitude the open market rate 
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for three-months bills has been kept steady at 1,4; to 1} 
per cent. The exceptional ease of money has also contri- 
buted to the absence of any reaction of discount rates to 
the prospect of an increased issue of Treasury bills, the 
Bank return published this week showing bankers’ deposits 
at the very comfortable level of £107.1 millions. It 
should be added that the large increase in the issue of 
bills next week is in part explained by the need to build 
up balances in preparation for the War Loan dividend 
disbursements. The rapidity with which the floating debt 
is expanding suggests that the arrival of the first new 
war loan may not be far distant. 


* * * 


French Capital’s Repatriation.—The date by which 
all French holdings of foreign assets must be declared to 
the authorities has been extended from December Ist to 
January 15th next. The cynic might be tempted to suggest 
that this decision was due to the poverty of the response 
hitherto made by the French investing public. The ex- 
planation is quite other—though it is not altogether devoid 
of irony. The compulsory declaration of foreign assets is 
admittedly meeting with considerable reluctance, but 
because it might open the door to awkward retrospective 
analyses of the declarer’s former income-tax returns. 
Therefore there has been a considerable rush to repatriate 
these assets before the declaration has to be made. It is 
the desire to spread this repatriation movement rather 
more evenly that has prompted the extension in the period 
over which the assets in question must be declared. The 
repatriation of French funds has in recent weeks attained 
proportions which have brought the French Exchange 
Fund considerable new acquisitions of gold—an appre- 
ciable part of them provided by transfers out of the re- 
serves of our own E.E.A. Well could M. Paul Reynaud 
boast in his broadcast address from London this week that 
France possessed to-day greater gold reserves than at the 
beginning of the war. The return of French capital has 
exerted a further easing effect on the credit position in 
France. The rate for contango accommodation at this 
week’s Bourse settlement was a mere } per cent. 


Investment 


What Price National Loan ?—The proceedings on 
the National Loans Bill have not provided any indication 
of the Government’s borrowing policy. The Bill is con- 
cerned with machinery, and not with policy, but discus- 
sion has emphasised the determination of all parties to 
secure the national needs at the cheapest possible rate. 
Since Treasury policy has been to judge a level of tax 
income in advance, and to accommodate total borrowing 
to that level, the minimum rate of interest which is con- 
sonant with successful borrowing and monetary sound- 
ness is clearly the rate to offer. A short-dated issue, in- 
tended primarily for the money market, Savings Certifi- 
cates for the small saver, and eventually a long-dated 
issue, Or issues, on sale through the “ tap ”—these are the 
Current guesses regarding the possible forms of borrow- 
ing. Voices are apt to become rather shrill when discussing 
the price at which loans should be offered. There is a 
certain school which scents “ profiteering ” as soon as the 
rate of interest exceeds 3 per cent. But that rate is not yet 
established for long-term loans, and hence the emphasis 
of the critics of high rates has been heavily weighted in 
favour of short-dated stocks. In this matter Mr Dalton 
is at one with the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
—and, may it be added, The Economist is of their com- 
pany. In a fully controlled capital market the rate of 
interest is very much what the authorities care to make 
it, and they are manufacturing bank deposits on a scale 
which will increasingly assist the reduction of rates on gilt- 
edged. The market is well prepared for this policy, though 


it has shrunk instinctively from the proposals of Mr Keynes 
for a species of forced loan. Possibly Sir John Simon’s 
broadcast next Wednesday will provide a hint of policy. 
Certainly, the recent expansion in the Treasury Bill issue 
to ever-higher records suggests that the first means of war 
finance—through the bill issue—is now being fully ex- 
ploited. 
* * * 


Industrial Yield Basis.—The recovery in gilt-edged 
stocks during October had important consequences for in- 
dustrial shares whose significance has not perhaps been 
fully examined. During two months of extreme uncertainty 
in which industrial shares were the more depressed because 
gilt-edged were unsaleable, investors lacked any real know- 
ledge of the industrial yield basis on which the market 
would settle after the embarrassment created by a frozen 
market in the Funds. The calculations of the Actuaries for 
the first two months of war throw useful light on this 
problem. The yield on 160 industrials, which on August 
29th was 5.96 per cent., jumped by 0.81 per cent. to 6.77 
per cent. on September 26th, but was restored to 6.26 per 
cent. on October 31st. Behind this general average, how- 
ever, a number of significant movements are shown by 
individual groups. The return on aircraft shares, for ex- 
ample, fell from a wholly abnormal level of 13.96 per cent. 
to 11.79 per cent. during October. The yield on cotton 
shares, also, fell at a much greater rate than the general 
average. But with a few significant exceptions the adjust- 
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ment of industrial yields has been relatively uniform. 
These exceptions, in addition to those already referred to, 
include a rise in the yield on shipping and oil shares, which 
were among the few groups to show an advance in the first 


une 6, Aug. 29, Sept. 26, Oct. 31, 
; 1939* 1939 1939 1939 


o o 0 o 
0 0 o ° 


Above Average 
Aiscraft .......000- - ua oe 9-35 11-03 13-96 11-79 
Building materials ......... 7-09 8-16 9-24 8- - 
Iron and steel............... 6-26 7:02 7:74 7:21 
i coe a as 5-66 6-46 8-49 7:97 
il aa 5 cs aap ieneahion 5-91 6-25 6°84 6:88 
th oentul 5-50 5-87 7°05 6-40 
OS ee 6-36 6°85 6°45 6:60 

Below Average 
ne re aucebtsaontes 3-31 3-79 4:21 3-57 
Bree TE nn0sncccccsccss 4:69 5-07 | 6-01 5-55 
SET 200.00000000020000000 4:17 4:48 _ 3-89 4-09 
Miscellaneous............... 4-66 4:97 | 5-69 5-29 
RIS on ckachsccccscnts 5-40 5-96 6°77 6-26 


* 1939 low for industrials (all classes). 

month of the war. There are symptoms of greater invest- 
ment discrimination between industrial shares, though over 
the broad field it is still true to say that equities are subject 
to general rather than particular factors. 


* * * 


London Active Securities.—Since July, 1930, The 
Economist has regularly published a comprehensive list of 
London Active Security Prices and Yields occupying two 
pages. There is no want of evidence that this feature, which 
is unique in financial journalism, has been widely appre- 
ciated by investors. Any change, such as that introduced 
in this week’s issue, therefore, deserves a word of explana- 
tion. The necessity to save space where possible has com- 
pelled the decisio: to reduce the size of the table by 
approximately one-third. In making this cut, we have been 
guided by the description of the feature, and have retained 
the most active of the securities included in the former 
table. 


* * * 


Outlook for Shipbuilding Companies.—Virtually 
al] recent shipbuilding and marine engineering reports have 
presented very satisfactory results. One of the largest of 
these concerns is William Doxford and Sons, whose shares 
were not introduced to investors until 1937. The company’s 
latest total profits show a rise of as much as 57 per cent., 
though it has been explained that part of this increase is 
due to credit taken in 1938-39 for profit on work done in 
the previous year. And while the dividend has been in- 
creased, this has involved no departure from the com- 
pany’s conservative distribution policy. Fairfield Shipbuild- 
ing have been able to pay off all preference arrears, and 
have had a better year than the published figures 
show. For the latest profits are struck after, instead 
of before depreciation, which took £70,000 in 1937-38. 
The R. and W. Hawthorn Leslie profits, upon which 
we commented in The Economist of October 7th, must 
be considered outstanding among all company results in 
recent months, though the company’s direct armaments 
interests were expected to show a satisfactory return. 








NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
—— 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend o! 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable December 15th, 1939, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business November 20th, 1939. 


By order of the Board. 
. R. BRAD 
Toronto, October 27th, 1939. : ; Soles 
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Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company have again 
made considerable progress, and a longer review of the 
results shows that profits have been rising consistently since 
the 1931-33 depression, and do not have the erratic 
character often associated with engineering profits. A 
similar rate of increase in total profits has been obtained 
by Yarrow and Company, whose water-tube boilers have 
been in demand by industrial and power plants and all of 
whose departments have been busy. A company to issue 
results more recently, John I. Thornycroft and Company, 
make motor vehicles as well as marine motors and motor- 
boats. Their 11 per cent. rise in total profits is satisfactory 
without being as spectacular as in earlier years. But their 
increased dividend still represents only about a sixth of 
available earnings. The results of the six companies men- 
tioned above are summarised in the following table : — 





Ordinary Shares | Current 
Company Total Earned | Price 
(years to June 30th) _profits |] iv. | and | Gross 
| Amt. Rate : ‘ae yield 
; See 
£ £ % i % ! ® 
Wm. Doxford : f , 
SO Selita candi 270,986 223,150 56:2 10 || 39% 
eee aren. 175,031 |101,679 243 10 (9 | 7-69 
REY SSE 274,794 147,380 28:6 {| I2lo J; 
Fairfield Shipbuilding : 
ST nanan 223,679 131,729a 26°36 Nil . 
BED sscdusouabancsanel 263,520 171,570a 84:16 Nil } fio - 
UD. de tikeiectineds 286,609 | 264,659a 153°66 | Nil J) | 


patenetaadibtidiosed 37,689 36,439 106 | 9 \ 19/41, 
SEE asuingepessncedeniibe 78,577 | 77,377 | 16-4 |  9t 7:15 


ME criceatieatsseshanns 162,015 | 160,815 | 40:7 | 12i,* | | (0/~) 
Parsons Steam Turbine : 
T. Ghiknaniinbihanhin, 40,364 21,654 10:3 10 oe 
in Jdbapsesuticbdssbbeue 54,820 51,134 29°6 10¢ (£1) _ 
SE Sbtodsietciavenesbies 75,827 71,383 29-3 ee 
J. I. Thornycroft : (c) 
erecta 125,502 ae 291d Nil 31/3 
EE. ‘actin tebe adie 176,211 | 125,257 53:3 8 ££) 6-41 
Ss uth ccuiksdiadibidias 195,215 138,421 65:6 10 ! 
Yarrow and Co. : 
ST’ ‘wiktuindsebbdatabicdd 32,601 30,511 22:1 15 626 
I i aaah tila 48,067 45,867 34:6 20 (£1) 9°85 
TEED ~sdisidninctvenatdeniaw’ 67,841 65,641 56 6¢e 20e 


t Also 50 per cent. capital bonus: dividend payable on increased capital. 
* Of which 212 per cent. tax free. + Also 50 per cent. capital bonus, and 
special bonus of 15 per cent. from profits (not subject to tax) on sale of invest- 
ments. (a) Earned for preference shares. (6) After charging all preference 
arrears. (c) Years to July 31. (d) After one year’s pref. and pref. ordinary 
dividend, and participating rights. (e) Tax free. 


To the extent that shipbuilding and marine engineering 
companies are engaged on naval work, a satisfactory turn- 
over can be assumed, though most of the companies are 
particularly vulnerable to E.P.T. Mercantile work, how- 
ever, is subject to so many opposing factors that pros- 
pects cannot be summarised dogmatically. British ship- 
ping losses to November 15th totalled about 250,000 tons, 
which, in 24 months, is a high rate in relation, say, to 
the 1,030,000 tons of new merchant tonnage launched 
in 1938—though the latter was well below capacity pro- 
duction. Over 60 per cent. of these losses occurred in the 
first month of the war, however, and the rate of loss over a 
longer period should prove to be much less. The most 
uncertain factor of all, however, is the relation between 
prices of new tonnage and costs, for the latter are subject 
to exceptionally wide fluctuations. Moreover, the construc- 
uon of several ships of a single design can have an impor- 
tant bearing on the profits of an individual company—its 
absence, for instance, was the cause of the 1937-38 fall in 
Wm. Doxford’s profits. Such standardisation represents 


a useful war-time economy and enhances the prospects of 
shipbuilders who adopt it. 


* * * 


Argentine Railways Reviewed.—The 1938-39 
results of the four chief Argentine railways have been com- 
pleted by the issue of the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway 
report. Thanks to a modest rise of 1.45 per cent. in gross 
receipts to £6,563,161, and a 3.20 per cent. reduction in 
working expenditure, there is a satisfactory improvement 
in total profits from £1,496,765 to £1,742,463. After 
charging full debenture interest and all other expenses 
(including a net exchange difference of {£795,215 against 
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£670,549), the year’s loss is slightly reduced from £914,117 
to £826,322. The B.A. Pacific experience is, broadly 
speaking, similar to that of the other railways. A substan- 
tial rise in wheat traffic has not been accompanied by a 
real increase in prosperity, and improved revenue from the 
carriage of wheat has been offset in varying degree by 
lower receipts from other traffics. The B.A. Pacific maize 
receipts, for instance, fell by 39 per cent. to £217,043. 
The general reduction in working expenditure is due 
mainly to a saving in running expenses, due to a large 
extent to the wage reduction. On the whole, the past year 
has seen a change in the right direction for the railways, 
but it is disappointingly small in view of the remarkable 
1938-39 wheat harvest. Meanwhile, war has altered the 
prospects of British-owned Argentine railways, without 
really clarifying them. Interest has revived in the exchange 
position, which was discussed by Sir Follett Holt at the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern and Buenos Aires 
Western meetings and by Mr W. Howard-Williams 
at the Central Argentine Railway meeting. Until 
the war the Argentine Government’s buying rate for 
sterling was 15 pesos to an exporter, but the selling rate 
to an importer was 17 pesos. The railways, however, 
pressed for a better rate than the latter for their purchases 
of sterling, and obtained a preferential rate of 16 pesos. 
But since the war the rate for purchases of essential 
imports has been reduced to 15 pesos, and both B.A. Great 
Southern and Central Argentine should obtain an exchange 
advantage on their purchase of stores of £100,000 in a 
normal year. Mr Howard-Williams stressed that, as the 
next step in a logical sequence, the railways were now 
asking for a lower rate for their financial transfers also. 
Both chairmen pointed out that, on the one hand, Argen- 
tine prosperity and exports—and therefore the exchange 
rate—would tend to improve under war conditions, while 
on the other hand certain costs would increase. Share- 
holders may be disappointed, but scarcely surprised, that 
neither chairman would hazard an opinion as to which 
group of factors would prevail. 


* * * 


Lever Dividends and the Exchange.—War has 
worked to the advantage of shareholders of Lever Bros. 
and Unilever, Ltd., in at least one respect, for this com- 
pany announced an interim dividend at the rate of 43 per 
ceni. on its increased capital, compared with a 4 per cent. 
interim for the year 1938. Lever Bros. and Unilever N.V., 
on the other hand, are maintaining the interim dividend 
at 3 per cent. This pleasing news for shareholders in ihe 
British company is due, of course, to the exchange 
“straddle” which governs the distributions of the iwo 
companies. The principle is that, taking account of ihe 
exchange at current rates, each company pays the same 
dividend on the same nominal amount of capital. In ihe 
capital calculation, however, the pound is taken at 12 
florins. Hence, the appreciation of the florin from 8.10 
before the outbreak of war to 7.55 has had the effect of 
increasing the sterling equivalent of equalised dividend 
attributable to Lever Bros. and Unilever, Ltd. Since it is 
to be presumed that the florin will not depart radically 
from the present rate a similar advantage may accrue io 

Limited shareholders ” when the final declaration is made. 
At the same time, however, ordinary stockholders might 
well draw the distinction between a dividend permitted by 
an agreement between the two companies and the avail- 
ability of profits of the limited company to pay such a rate. 
So far as the trading comparisons between the two com- 
panies are concerned, however, there is at least a presump- 
tion that the Empire interests of the British side will not 
fare worse than the combination of the Continental and 
United States interests controlled by Lever Bros. and 
Unilever N.V. 


* * * 


Tonic from Bass—It is a real tonic for the market 
that Bass Ratcliff and Gretton, who are among the first 
of the large brewery companies to issue a report for ihe 
year to September 30th, should record a 9 per cent. rise 
in total profits, from £1,412,468 to £1,545,450. As the 
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company is not limited to a tied trading area, and since 
past profits have generally shown a rising trend (which 
can be partly ascribed to the growing demand for bottled 
beer), it might be unsafe to take the Bass results as a 
harbinger of the brewery report season which is now 
opening. But when every reservation is made, the improve- 
ment in Bass profits must be considered satisfactory, though 
they illustrate the now commonplace fact that equity earn- 
ings reflect increases in total profits in a smaller degree. 
The following table summarises the main features of 
recent profit and loss accounts : — 


Years ended September 30 


1937 1938 1939 
£ a £ 
Pe iodiictcn vei cen 1,474,681 1,412,568 1,545,450 
Rents, rates, taxes ............... 300,555 348,784 445,086 
Renewals, | 105,562 100,158 86,055 
IE Wise lonccackpratihons 186,401 82,030 105,537 
Debenture interest and fees ... 202,978 200,156 197,789 


Preference dividend ............ 68,000 68,000 68,000 


Earned DAstacsdestntvaredaortss 611,185 613,440 642,983 
i dniaduyichadderewseauss 558,910 558,910 558,910 
MI heise ccaaéeiiin vie 27-3 27-4 28-8 
BT cthenngslns suvdiidenwnianies 25 25 25 
SR I inccescrcesscccsvces 718,804 773,334 807,407* 


* After £50,000 to reserve for contingencies. 


Increased taxation provision absorbs a large part of the 
rise in total profits, while the reduction of {£19,147 in 
provision for renewals and depreciation of physical assets 
is more than offset by an allocation of £28,551 for invest- 
ment depreciation, corresponding to the year’s reduction 
in the balance sheet values of British and Colonial Gov- 
ernment securities, which formerly appeared at a book 
cost of £423,872. Without this investment depreciation 
provision, tax-free earnings for the ordinary stock would 
be about 30 per cent. For a number of years past ihe 
excess of earnings over distribution has been added io ihe 
carry forward, but on this occasion £50,000 of the surplus 
is placed to contingencies reserve, which now stands at 
£250,000. Few changes of importance appear in ihe 
balance sheet. The properties item continues to expand 
slowly, but the largest increase in assets is a rise of 
£121,975 in cash to £1,227,135. The report is presented 
without comment on past results or future prospects, but 
the brewery shareholder will presently be receiving suffi- 
cient indication of the effect of the war economy on 
brewery prospects. Bass {1 units yield £5 19s. 2d. gross 
at the current price of {6 9s. 
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Austin Motor Transition.—The 25 per cent. in- 
crease in Austin Motor’s gross trading profits for the diff- 
cult year ended.July 31st, from £1,282,828 to £ 1,609,580, 
is described rather laconically in the directors report as 
“ satisfactory.” The 1938-39 models apparently fulfilled 
expectations, while the light commercial vehicles marketed 
during the year were an outstanding success. The balance 
sheet naturally reflects the increased turnover. Trade 
creditors have increased from £451,675 to £856,332 and 
debtors from £81,695 to £289,049. Fixed assets are shown 
at £5,874,381, compared with {5,676,601 a year ago, while 
depreciation reserve now stands at £2,353,888. The efforts 
of the directors “to stabilise and conserve the cash 
resources ” by halving the ordinary dividend and declaring 
a capital bonus of 4 per cent. have been successful, for 
Treasury assent to the new issue has been obtained this 
week. Between July, when the accounts were closed, and 
September, there was every prospect of 1939-40 being a 
record year. Since then, however, the company’s equip- 
ment and personnel have been placed at the Government’s 
disposal and production for the domestic car market has 
virtually ceased. Every effort is being made, however, to 
fulfil the large volume of export orders received, while 
production at the shadow factory makes satisfactory pro- 
gress. The indications are, therefore, that the change-over 
of activity from a peace to a war-time basis is being 
achieved with a minimum of dislocation. 


* * * 


Prices Trust Dividend Decision.—The review of 
the profits statement of Prices Trust and Prices Tailors 
which appeared in The Economist of September 16th, sug- 
gested that the postponement of a final dividend on Prices 
‘Trust ordinary shares might be, partially, a precautionary 
measure. This suggestion is confirmed by the full accounts. 
The war emergency Budget has necessitated an increase in 
the taxation provision of the operating company from 
£150,000 to £190,000 (though the increased figure more 
than covers current liabilities) and earnings for the ordinary 
shares are therefore reduced from an expected sum of 
£165,000 to £126,167. The dividend of £120,000 paid 
to Prices Trust compares with £200,000 for the previous 
year. In consequence, the latter’s dividend is halved at 
25 per cent., out of earnings of 29.1 per cent., against 
49.5 per cent. The directors declare that the fall in profits 
is “attributable entirely to the fear of . . . war” which 
curtailed consumers’ outlay after September, 1938, while a 
cautious reserve policy has doubtless been dictated by com- 
modity war risks insurance, A.R.P. costs and contractual 
obligations to the Government. Nevertheless, a progressive 
policy was pursued during the past year, and 32 new 
depéts were opened against 27 the year before. For the 
future, the directors consider results since the accounts were 
made up “ very satisfactory,” despite the dislocation in the 
early weeks of the war. Moreover, the operating company 
has had over twelve months in which to arrange for the 
fulfilment of Government contracts. Hence profits, though 
presumably subject to control, should quickly accrue from 
the production of uniforms. Despite the prevailing inter- 
ruption to normal consumers’ buying, therefore, there are 
grounds for cautious optimism regarding prospects for the 
current year. The 5s. ordinary shares of the Trust stand 
at 23s. 14d. to yield £5 8s. 3d. 


* * * 


Burma Corporation.—The reduced Burma Cor - 
tion dividend has been accompanied by a moderate fall in 
profits due partly to lower metal prices in 1938-39 and 
partly to the sharp increase in taxation, though the adverse 
factors were mitigated by a satisfactory reduction in costs. 
The 7 per cent. fall from £2,489,359 to £2,316,455 in 
the Corporation’s total metal sales was due chiefly to a 
drop of {2 10s. 6d. in the average price of its principal 
product, lead, though there was also a slight decline in 
the production of refined lead from 77,700 to 76,950 tons 
As for taxation, the rise of £68,188 in the allocation 
from revenue represents only about half the required 
increase, for in addition £67,500 has been transferred 
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from general direct to tax reserve. Profit and loss accounts 
for the past three years are summarised below : — 
Years ended June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Metal sales, etc. ...........see0e0e 3,235,770 2,489,359 2,316,455 
Operating expenses ..........+-+ 1,463,396 1,473,505 1,350,739 
Total profitt ........ceeceeeeeeees 1,749,064 1,007,973 941,087 
Depreciation (and exch. loss) 54,987 57,525 56,599 
Taxes and duties ................- 502,283 293,493 361,681+ 
Shares (tax free) :— 

Pa, vnsceceonvenseseaneceesoc 1,191,794 656,955 522,807 

NID «ts ssn eiadendeipeaneghuemeehs 1,174,318 634,767 571,290 

SET Th: vusceniciensausniuaven ses 13-0 7:2 5:7 

Paid °, (approx.)............++ 12-85 6°95 6:25 
Carry forward ........s.eeseeeeeees 64,320 86,508 38,026 


+ After deducting general expenses and fees, and adding other 
nt Excluding £67,500 transferred direct from general reserve. 
The fall in profits would have been considerably worse 
but for an 8} per cent. reduction in operating expenses—a 
satisfactory achievement for a year in which the amount 
of ore mined rose from 473,000 to 485,000 tons. About 
70 per cent. of the total saving, however, is due to lower 
freight and shipping charges, which had been an element 
in the increase in costs in 1937-38. But a further 20 per 
cent. of the reduction in operating expenses is a genuine 
saving in treatment costs. It will be recalled that the final 
dividend was declared a month before the war, but the re- 
port, which is dated November 10th, shows that allowance 
has been made for increased taxation since the dividend was 
declared. Meanwhile current prospects are encouraging. 
The current controlled lead price is £16 12s. 6d. a ton, 
against the Corporation’s 1938-39 average of £14 19s. 6d., 
while current silver prices are around 233d. per 0z., 
against 19.8d. Assuming an annual output of 75,000 ions 
of refined lead, and of 6 million ozs. of silver, a rise in 
the average price realised of 30s. a ton and 3d. an oz. 
respectively would mean an additional annual profit of 
about £187,000. On the other hand, the course of shipping 
and realisation costs will have considerable importance, 
for these charges absorbed over a third of operating ex- 
penses in 1938-39. At present the Rs.9 shares yield 
£13 6s. per cent. gross at a price of 9s. 9d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table 
of profit and loss accounts, though presented in identical 
form, will in future appear on the same page with London 
Active Securities. This week it contains 48 companies (in- 
cluding a number of rubber and investment trust com- 
panies) for which comparable figures are available. Net 
profits of these companies for 1938-39 total £3,456,000 
against {3,718,000 earned by the same companies a year 
ago and show a fall of 7 per cent. Aggregate net profits of 
the 2,028 companies reporting in 1939 to date remain 
8 per cent. lower at £238,486,000 than the profits of 
£259,544,000 earned in the previous year. The weck’s 
results are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 264 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* w * 


The Week’s Company Meetings.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 268 of this 
week’s issue. Reference is made to Mr F. L. Gibbs’ speech 
at the Rhokana Corporation in a leading article on 
page 256. At the Sumatra Para Rubber Plantations, Mr 
H. A. Barrett pointed out that, although exchange depre- 
ciation and taxation would be adverse factors in the current 
year, both the exportable allowance and the level of rubber 
prices were higher now than a year ago. At the Broome 
Rubber Plantations meeting, Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon de- 
clared that 345 acres of old rubber had been replanted and 
546 acres of new. The complete programme would provide 
1,428 acres planted with high-yielding material. Mr J. 
Hewitt informed shareholders of Goode, Durrant and 
Murray that, despite last year’s disappointing results, 
recently improved sales should be maintained. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


IN contrast with the easier tendency 
which prevailed on the Stock Exchange 
a week ago, there has been some im- 
provement in the past six days. Quota- 
tions have tended to harden, particu- 
larly in the industrial market, and 
there has been a brighter undertone, but 
any marked expansion of business still 
fails obstinately to materialise. 


whe 


On Monday gilt-edged stocks re- 
covered most of the previous Friday’s 
losses, and gains in the neighbourhood 
of 4 were frequent. The next session 
was rather quieter and saw little change 
on balance, until a more cheerful tend- 
ency towards mid-week brought re- 
newed gains of around 4. There was no 
pronounced difference between the 
behaviour of dated and perpetual 
stocks. Home corporations remained 
unexciting and steady. The strong up- 
ward trend in Dominions loans prices 
continued, and there was a fair amount 
of activity. Australian and New 
Zealand stocks are the most favoured, 
and for some weeks the gains have been 
relatively better than those in British 
Government securities. 


* 


Among foreign bonds Japanese issues 
renewed their rise after a temporary 
setback on profit-taking, while Chinese 
loans were more hesitant. Brazilian 
issues advanced in mid-week, after re- 
maining steady, and Argentine loans 
also were a firm spot. Among Euro- 
peans, Belgian issues recovered after an 
early setback on political fears. 


* 


Home rails did not share the general 
market tendency, owing to the new 
claim for increased wages, Both ordi- 
nary and preference stocks weakened 
(without, however, any real selling 
pressure), but with occasional excep- 
tions debenture and guaranteed issues 
proved resistant. Argentine rails were 
again steady, and there was some re- 
newal of interest in Canadian Pacific. 


* 


Though business remains on a small 
scale, the industrial market has been 
getting progressively brighter—even if 
only by modest steps. Towards mid- 
week in particular, a number of satis- 
factory company results found the mar- 
ket well disposed to respond. Iron, coal 
and steel shares showed a firmer trend 
after initial irregularity. Changes, how- 
ever, were rarely substantial. Electrical 
equipment issues once again lacked 
uniformity of trend. General Electric 
and Crompton Parkinson were rela- 
tively firm. Aircraft and motor issues 
were uninteresting to start with, and 
then went ahead in mid-week, helped 
by the A.E.C. and Dennis announce- 
ments. Textile and rayon issues were 
quiet, but steady on the whole, Helped 
by the Bass report and satisfactory 
announcements from other companies, 

¢ries were one of the best sections 
of the industrial market. Tobacco issues 
were a little firmer at first, and then 
held their ground. Provision and cater- 
ing securities were a shade better, while 


early in the week Marks and Spencer 
and Woolworths in the stores group 
hardened. Movements in the miscel- 
lineous section were mixed. Lever and 
Unilever gained on Monday. Shipping 
shares were firmer for choice. 


* 


‘Turnover in oil shares has been small 
this week, but the increased price of 
pool petrol helped to maintain a steady 
tone. Eagle issues were in demand on 
Tuesday, while Lobitos and Steaua 
Romana (British) were a good market 
in mid-week, the latter advancing on 
the somewhat unexpected dividend 
declaration. The recent stagnation in 
rubber shares continues. Dealers held 
off the market pending the quota de- 
cision, and even after the announce- 
ment showed no immediate response. 
Tea shares have been firm, though trad- 
ing has been small. 

* 


Mining markets have been quiet this 
week. Producing Kaffirs moved irregu- 
larly after the week-end, but the an- 
nouncement of Gold Fields’ final divi- 
dend was well received, and leading 
issues showed slight gains by mid- 
week. Developing issues followed the 
lead of the producers, Among finance 
shares, Gold Fields were outstanding, 
but otherwise movements were irregu- 
lar. West Africans have not been tested 
this week. Among base metals, tin 
shares advanced on Monday, the cheer- 
ful tone being maintained later in the 
week on news of several good third- 
quarter profits. Rhodesian copper 
shares, after sagging on Tuesday, de- 
veloped an_ irregular appearance, 
Rhokana offering resistance to further 
pressure. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Total 
1939 ; D 
Bargainst = 7938 30 ord. _ 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Nov. 10 4,320 6,275 3-9 115°5 
» 13, 4,490 6,445 73°6 115°8 
> 14 3,540 5,970 74:0 115-9 
oe 3 805 5,815 74:3 116:1 
» 16 . 5,660 74:4 116-2 
1939 
High... 88-0 123-5 
Mar. 10 ion 2 
Low 66-4 
Sep. 26 _ Oct.4 


Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. t 1938 = 100. 


New York 


DESPITE a considerable reduction of 
turnover on Wall Street after the week- 
end, the recent easier trend of quota- 
tions was successfully checked. 
Domestic news exerted a major in- 
fluence, motor shares advancing on 
hopes of a settlement of the protracted 
Chrysler labour troubles, while steels 
advanced tentatively, divided opinion 
on probable first quarter price policy 
exerting a cautious influence. War 
stocks have moved narrowly in the 
absence of new developments in Europe, 
while dealers have hesitated to extend 
commitments in home American issues 
in anticipation of a minor setback in 


business activity after the New Year. 
On Wednesday, the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average eased from 149.77 to 
149.53, compared with 149.09 the Fri- 
day before. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute estimates steel mill 
activity this week at 93.5 per cent. of 
capacity against 92.5 the week before. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

9, 16, 9, 16, 

1939 1939 | 1939 1939 

1. Rails and ; Shell Union... 123, 13: 
Transport |Socony Vac.... 13 12/4 
Atchison ...... 2853 285g} Stan. Oil Cal. 271, 26); 


Balt. & Ohio... 61 610| Stan. Oil N.J. 475. 46 
Ches. & Ohio 40lg 4113) Texas ......... 46'> 46 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 2753 2714| 
tMnsie Cent... 1334 137,)4- Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central 1910 1934! pe; > > 
Northern Pac. 101; 10 + Chater i = = 
Pennsylv.R. 243, 2532\Ger Moa... RA) .©Alan. 
‘ 4 <2°8'Gen. Motors 54)454)4xd 
Southern Pac. 16 = 157s Boeing Airpln 27 27! 
Southern Rly. 18!> 1853/ Douglas Air...80l-xd 80 
Union Pac. ... 10012 10014) Tpj ect. 47a 47 
, 4| United Aircft. 471, 47!5 

2. Utilities and }Allied Chem. 172 174 

Communications Dupont seve AL 771q 178 
Am. W’works 121; 12 |Gen.Electric 385g 383, 
Con. Edison 30!oxd 305,| West’hse Elec 110)» 112 
Col. Gas & El. 6354 67, AmericanCan 107 110! 
N. American 225g 225,|/Caterpillar ... 54 52 
Pac. Gas & El. 315g 3173, Int. Harvester 6073 62 
Pub Serv N.J. 393, 3973 Johns Manvle 7512 75 
United Corp. 25g 21lo,CornProds.... 62 6254 
Un. GasImp. 141; 14551) ICase& Co. 77 7214 
Amer. Tel. ... 16815 1685, Glidden ...... 172 17% 
Inter.Tel.For. 454 47,\Celanese of A 27 2754 
Westn. Union 2714 277,|Eastm’n Kdk 162 1625, 
Radio ......... 6  57,'Loews......... 3454 351g 
9. Batsestive end 20th Cen. Fox 14. 13 
A war nem ik |5. Retail Trade, etc. 

m. Rol. Mi 5g 1818 7 
Beth. Steel ...83iqxd 84 Mont. Ward. 53%, 54° 
R ublic St. a 23 235, Sears Roebck 82xd 8lis 
U.S. Steel ... 703, 701, Woolworth ... 3912 39% 
Am. Metal ... 2512 25 | Nat. Dairy... 1534. 157; 
Am. Smelting 5ll> 51 Am. Tob. B. 79laxd 81 


Anaconda ... 321, 32 | Nat. Distillers 23°, 23° 
Cerro de Pas. 3813 38), 

Int. Nickel ... 40 393, 0 Fimance 

Kennecott ... 38 40 Comcel. Credit 4614 46 


U.S. Smelt.... 61 6154: Com. Inv. Tr. 51 5115 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1939 | 

Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

Low High; 1, | 8 , 15, 

Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 1939 
12 4 


347 Ind’ls.... 92:8 114°5 | 112-0 111 2 109-9 
32 Rails...... 23-3¢ 32-5 | 32-1 31-5) 31-4 
40 Utilities 77-8 | 89-9t| 86-8, 87-4 87-0 














79:3 95-6 | 94:9 94-4 93-5 


419 Stocks 1 
Av. yield*... 4:42%$'3-31%'3-76% (378% |5°96% 
High | Low] J 


* 50 Common Stocks. ¢ Aug. 2nd. ~ Aug. 23rd. 


Dat_y AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Nov. 9 ‘Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 13.Nov. 14 Nov. 15 


122-2 | 122-9 | Closed 123-1 | 123-8 | 122 5 
i (a) | 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98.8 
April 8th. (a) Armistice Day. 


To1taL DeaLiINGs iN New YORK 





Stock Exchange 
| 
ae en 
_ Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
9 1,200 8,200 
arene 10 1,090 6,750 
” iz | Closed (a) Closed (a) 
ae ke 650 6,130 
14 780 7,080 
a 630 | 7'580 


(a) Armistice Day. 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 18, 1939 — versions Money 
oc) 63,0 Nil as Nil 
To Shareholders ......... Nil ud Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil he Nil 
By Permission to Deal... 374,101 sea 565,278 
Savings Certs., week to 

Nov. 11, 1939 .......... 100,000 = 100,000 


Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


1939 (New Basis) ...... 123,424,704 100,898,762 

1938 (New Basis).......... 261,297,522 239,551,112 

1939 (Old Basis) ......... 71,886,802 50,456,723 

Fed (Old Basis) ......... 186,612,146 165,845,831 
Destination 


' (Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) 73,287,096 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 184,768,283 51,932,652 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,296,632 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 140,375,327 22,650,432 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date —_ Pref. Ord. 


1939 (New Basis) 45,036,645 8,469,629 47,392,288 
1938 (New Basis) 138,932,123 17,858,942 82,760,047 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,608,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,928,813 9,947,005 29,970,013 


Norte.—*‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


Liverpool Corporation Bills.— 
Tenders will be received at the Bank of 
England, London, on November 20, 
1939, to an amount of £ 1,000,000. The 
bills will be dated November 23, 1939, 
and are payable May 23, 1940. 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company .—Offer for sale by tender of 
enough 5 per cent. redeemable prefer- 
ence stock at 100 minimum to raise 
£300,000. A Trustee stock. Redeem- 
able at par February, 1950. Ranks with 
existing preference stocks : non-cumu- 
lative. Total issued capital (stocks), 
£2,910,000 ; loan capital, £1,414,507. 
Gross water revenue, 1938: £397,652. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Both BRISTOL UNITED BREWERIES 
and NORTHAMPTON ' BREWERY 
COMPANY show some increase in net 
profits for the year to September 30th last. 
In each case the dividend is maintained. 
BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL WORKS 
again pay a 15 per cent. tax-free dividend, 
but total profits have fallen to £135,564, 
against £160,958. The full report of 
HORDEN COLLIERIES §states that 
work was maintained up to the outbreak 
of war, but that since then shipping 
difficulties have caused irregular conditions. 
Investment trusts report lower revenue 
in most cases, though dividends are not 
always reduced in proportion. In par- 
ticular, SCOTTISH NATIONAL again 
pay 5 per cent., and SECOND INDUS- 
TRIAL 54 per cent. BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIAL PLASTICS report the receipt of 
large orders from abroad on the outbreak 
of war. Their total profits are £110,631 
against £97,565. CRABTREE ELEC- 
TRICAL INDUSTRIES again pay 17} 
per cent., though the company experienced 
a moderate reduction in dividends received. 
Total profits of the operating company are 
only 4 per cent. lower at £164,571. 
ELEPHANT TRADING (SOUTH 
AFRICA) HOLDINGS have been affected 
by a general trading recession, and are 
paying 12 against 15 per cent. 
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Argentine North Eastern Railway.— 
For year to June 30, 1939, net receipts 
£230,347 (£212,037). After other income, 
and exchange losses, debenture interest, 
etc., net loss is £19,262 (£37,703), making 
the debit forward £324,814. Interest 
moratorium on 5 per cent. “ B” deben- 
tures was extended to end of 1939 ; further 
extension will be requested, but payment 
of some arrears is hoped. 


Bristol United Breweries. — Net 
trading profit year to September 30, 1939, 
£93,877 (£82,642). Ordinary dividend 
and bonus remains at 184 percent. Carry- 
forward, £51,179 (£43,339). Debtors, 
£30,055 (£20,016). Owing by subsidiaries, 
£118,850 (£99,650). Cash, £43,482 
(£38,607). 


British Industrial Plastics.—Trading 
profits year to September 30,1939,£110,631 
(£97,505). Working expenses, £32,077 
(£38,243). To: Depreciation, £15,039 
(£11,331); A.R.P., £3,109 (nil) ; special 
legal costs, £5,581 (£3,141); taxation, 
£20,000 (£10,000). Net profit, £22,404 
(£22,185). Ordinary dividend raised from 
6 to 8 per cent. Carry forward, £3,917 
(£5,698). 


Central Uruguay Railway Company 
of Monte Video.—Gross receipts year to 
June 30, 1939, £980,666 (£975,871). 
Working expenses, £786,951 (£798,600). 
Net receipts, £193,715 (£177,271). Full 
interest on 4} per cent. debenture stock 
absorbs £51,750. To renewals, £136,970. 
Carry forward, £17,920 (£13,304). 


Entre Rios Railways.—For year to 
June 30, 1939, net loss after interest, etc., 
is £35,691 (£45,914). Debit forward thus 
becomes £449,774. Since last report, 
further 12 months’ interest arrears (bring- 
ing payment to October, 1937) on 4 per 
cent. debenture stock have been paid. 


Fison Packard and Prentice.— 
Trading profit, year to June 30, 1939, 
£205,647 (£222,411); to depreciation, 
£23,720 (£21,174); taxation, £63,104 
(£48,912). Ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 10 per cent.; to special depreciation, 
£7,500 (nil) ; carry forward increased from 
£40,307 (£37,295). 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada.—Net profit for third quarter, 
1939, $8,811,368, against $8,226,138 for 
previous quarter, or 57c. against 53c. per 
common share. Net profit first nine 
months, 1939, $26,584,806 ($24,284,371), 
or $1.72 per share ($1.56). Consolidated 
balance sheet, September 30, 1939, shows 
current assets $80,281,340, including 
$35,970,650 cash, against $79,384,984 
($40,422,819 cash) on December 31, 1938. 


London Brick Company, Ltd.— 
Third interim dividend of 2} per cent. on 
ordinary stock, making (with similar 
payments in June and September) 7} per 
cent. to date for 1939. For 1938 three 
interims of 5 per cent. each were followed 
by a final payment of 5 per cent. 


Northampton Brewery Company.— 
Trading profit for year to September 30, 
1939, £260,903 (£218,075). Other income 
fell from £26,762 to £18,859. To depreci- 
ation, {72,539 (£67,024); taxation, 
£35,361 (£23,809). Ordinary dividend 15 
per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
£71,631 (£57,593). 


Pahang Consolidated, Ltd.—Mines 
profit year to July 31, 1939, £97,660 
(£122,785). To reserves: taxation, 
£23,000 ; development, £10,000 (same) ; 
general, £6,802 (nil). To depreciation, 
£5,781 (£5,521). Ordinary dividend 10 
against 20 per cent. Carry forward, 
£25,037 (£23,174). Value of tin realised 
£148,038 (£352,767). 


Transvaal Gold Output, October.— 
Witwatersrand, 1,073,933 fine ounces ; 
other districts, 28,279 fine ounces ; total, 
1,102,212 fine ounces. September total, 
1,071,991 fine ounces. Native labour 
aetna a end of October: Gold 
mines, 3; coal i ; 
total, 327,219. ee ee 


(Continued on page 271) 
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Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 








*Int. 
Company Final Total pe — 
eon | 


BANKS 

Com. of Scotland‘‘A” Wt} 15 iat 16 

Eng. Scot. & Austin. | 3lot 7 | Dec.7 7 
National of Scotland.. |... Oe. es) ans 

INSURANCE 

Sun Insurance......... |1/3ps*) ... Jan. = 1/3ps* 

Sun Life Assurance... | {10t | $20 | Jan. 1 204 

TEA & RUBBER | 


























Kuala Lumpur Rbr.... |---| $354) Dec.8 = $3534 
Malaya General Co.... | 61gt) 1114 Nov. 30 Illy 
MINING | 
Cons. Goldfields S. Afr|(c)10t 1614 | eee 20 
G. Horseshoe (New) oss | oO | ase 1623 
Gt. Boulder Prop. .... | 12!o*) ... | _ «. 1215* 
Kamunting Tin ...... oo 4) S [Bee7| 6% 
H.E. Proprietary ...... . oe \Nov. 24 5* 
Kramat Pulai ......... 5* | Dec. 1 15* 
Lake View and Star... |\d12!ot} 50 (Dec. 20 50 
Do. e121o* . 'Dec. 20 121% 
Mt. Lyell Mining .... 5t| Tilo = Tig 
Nigel Van Ryn ........ | ses 21> a Nil 
Pangnga River Tin ... | | 4 Dec. 7 13 
Sons of Gwalia ........ | 20° | Dec. 21 20* 
INDUSTRIALS | | 
Associated Equipment | $5t | #712 -.. $712 
ee" =r | 27lot| 4212 cos 35 
Benskin’s Brewery ... | 12Jgt| 1812| Dec. 14 181, 
Berger (Lewis) _...... 7t 13 15 
Berisford (S. & W.)... | 12lot| 182 16 
Boulton & Paul Air. | ... | 7i2) 0 + Nil 
Brit. Steel Construc.. | .-- Tle eee 15 
Butler Machine ...... ae 1712' Dec. 5. 17!l2 
Butler (W.) and Co.... | $12t $17 | _... $18 
Chloride Storage ...... i 5§* woe | Dec. 1 5 
Cons. Lon, Propts. ... ht ee 319 
Daily Mirror............ |} §*! ... Dec. 15) 354% 
Dennis Brothers ...... | 83lat | 11625 ase 100 
Ebonite Container ... | #] ... |Nov. 30 3* 
Electrical Switchgear | i | a. des 16 
Ensign Lamps.......... I5¢ | 25 | «. 25 
Fison Packard, etc. ... Jiot | 10 on 10 
Grand Junction Co.... | 1* den Dec. 1 Llp* 
Hazell Watson, etc.... Ligt} ... | Dec. 1) 3* 
Johnson and Phillips.. Tie | jie we 5* 
Lever Bros., etc........ b)434*/ ... | Dec. 1 4* 
Lever Bros. (N.V.).... 3* jee (ees 3* 
London Brick ......... 2i9* oan | Dec. 2 5* 
Madras Electric ....... $2 ove a $215* 
Mellowes and Co. ... 10* .. |Nov. 30) 121o* 
Morgans Brewery Tio} 1212 | eee | 15 
Oil Wharves............ 334t] Tig} «. Tilo 
Porritts and Spencer.. 41o*| ... |Nov. 30; 4lo* 
Ranks (Ireland) ...... 8iz*| ... |Nov. 30; 8is* 
Reckitt and Sons ...... | 5* | Jan. 1 5* 
TOD coictitissanioen she S$ iDec. 15 5 
Sec. Indus. Trust .... 334t Siglo 51 
Steaua Romana (Brit.) enh ret sts 4 
Sunday Pictorial ...... 2ig*} ... |Dec. 14 31,* 
Tecalemit .............++ re 15 a 
Terry (Herbert) ...... 10* ais oon | GRy* 
Wall Paper Mfrs. Def. 3 6 Jan. 4 1219 
Do. Ord. 5¢ | 10 |Dec 14, 10 
Walmsleys (Bury) ... Slot; 14 | 13 
Wigan Coal and Iron. od - | Na 
UNIT TRUSTS Pence | Pence 
American Industries $2 .. |Nov. 15| 0°6 
Third Protected ...... +/1.9958| ... |Nov. 30 ($2,622 


+ Free of income tax. (a) Less tax 7/- in £ unless 
stated otherwise. (6) Less tax 6/10 in £. (c) Less 
tax 53. 10°124.in £. (d) Less tax 3s. 8°80d. in £. 
(e) Less tax 3/6 in £. 


ATLAS STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY.— 
For year to September 30, 1939, final dividend 17!2 per 
cent. plus bonus of 10 per cent., making with interim 
at of 42\o against 35 per cent. 

BOULTON AND PAUL AIRCRAFT.—An 
initial dividend of 712 per cent. is being paid for year 
to July 31, 1939. 

CELLON, LTD.—Ordinary interim dividend is 
being raised from 7!» to 10 per cent. 

CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA.—Final we dividend, 10 per cent. 
(less tax at 5s. 10.12d.) fof year to June 30, 1939, 
making 1614 against 20 per cent. 

HOVIS, LTD.—Interim dividend on ordinary 
shares maintained at 712 per cent. 

JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, LTD.—Interim 
ordinary dividend raised from 5 to 712 per cent. 

KAMUNTING TIN DREDGING.—First and 
final dividend 5 per cent. for year, against 16 per cent. 
for previous year (of which 8 per cent. was an 
interim). 

LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE. — 
Interim dividend 20 per cent. less tax at 7s., against 
15 per cert. tax free. 

NORTHERN IRELAND ROAD TRANSPORT 
BOARD.—It is pergoees to pay on “A” stock all 
arrears of interest to June 30, 1939. 

PANGNGA RIVER TIN CONCESSIONS.— 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 13 to 4 per cent. 

ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND.—Final divi- 
a 8lp per cent., making 17 per cent. for year, as 

ore. 


STREAM-LINE FILTERS.—Interim ordinary 
dividend reduced from 712 to 3 per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Cotton Control.—The history of the wartime 
arrangements for the organisation of the cotton industry is 
somewhat involved. Consultations between the Board of 
Trade and representatives of the industry began soon after 
the outbreak of war, and on September 17th a Cotton 


Board was appointed by the President of the Board of © 


Trade and the Minister of Supply. It included representa- 
tives of employers and operatives and its chairman was Sir 
Percy Ashley, of the Import Duties Advisory Committee. 
It possessed no compulsory powers, and its business was to 
advise the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Minister of Supply on matters affecting the cotton trade. 
It was thought that the Cotton Board would take over 
some of the powers provided in the Cotton Industry (Re- 
organisation) Bill, and an application was also made by it 
for authority to fix prices, institute a priorities system and 
collect returns of stocks. But at the end of October the 
operation of the Reorganisation Bill was postponed, and at 
the same time the President of the Board of Trade pointed 
out that, in so far as the powers applied for were those 
normally exercised by a Controller, the authority appointed 
to exercise them should be completely divorced from any 
personal and pecuniary interest in the trade. The announce- 
ment of this principle was coldly received in Lancashire, 
and when no further official action followed it a certain 
restiveness appeared in the trade. This was somewhat 
allayed when on November 10th Sir Percy Ashley was 
appointed Controller, while retaining his position as chair- 
man of the Cotton Board. The present position is that the 
Board will continue to function and will be free to make 
representations to the Controller and also to the Govern- 
ment on any matters affecting the industry. It remains to 
be seen how this arrangement will work out. The extent to 
which the Board can influence the decisions of the Con- 
troller will be important. The Controller’s position would 
be considerably strengthened if he were given a more posi- 
tive Government lead in the important question of export 
policy. Meanwhile, business in yarns and cloth is still held 
up by the uncertainty concerning the future control of 
prices. It is understood that standard profit margins are to 
be fixed for yarns and that, at a later stage, price control 
will be extended to the manufacturing and finishing sec- 
tions of the trade. Moreover, a census is to be taken of the 
industry’s capacity, as well as of the materials it uses and 
of the operatives it employs. 


* * * 


Producer-Gas Vehicles ?—As a result of the rise in 
petrol prices and the rationing of motor fuels, increasing 
attention is being directed to possible substitutes for the 
petrol or Diesel engine. One such possibility is the pro- 
ducer-gas unit which, though quite uneconomic by com- 
parison with these, may nevertheless have a useful contri- 
bution to make in time of war. The engine of a producer- 
gas vehicle runs on carbon-monoxide gas, generated by the 
slow combustion of anthracite, coke, charcoal, or other 
carboniferous material. One of the principal difficulties of 
gas-driven vehicles is the weight of the gas-generator and 
of the necessary solid fuel which, besides reducing the pay- 
load, has placed the vehicle in a disadvantageous position 
as regards taxation and speed. Further disadvantages are the 
ume spent in lighting, cleaning and feeding the furnace of 
the gas-generator; the necessity for frequently cleaning the 
filters through which the gas must be passed before it can 
be introduced into the engine; the difficulty of making 
supplies of suitable solid fuel everywhere available; and the 
loss of speed compared with petrol- or Diesel-engined 
units. With a view to overcoming some at least of these 
obstacles, the Government appointed a Committee some 
tume ago, under the chairmanship of Sir Harold Hartley, 
charged with the task of designing a gas-producer suitable 
for the conversion of motor vehicles to the use of solid fuel 
in time of emergency; and the Secretary for Mines 
announced last week that a suitable apparatus had been 


brought to the stage of manufacture, the recommended 
method of conversion for most vehicles being to mount the 
gas-producer on a trailer. The technical efficiency of the 
new apparatus remains to be proved in practice—and it 
must be admitted that Continental experience is not such 
as to justify too optimistic a view; but potential users are 
being offered certain inducements by the Government to 
encourage them to make the change-over. For a period of 
five years, so Mr Lloyd announced, the present Government 
(assuming it remains in office for so long a period) will not 
tax home-produced coal, coke or gas destined for use as 
motor fuel; when these fuels are used in “ services of 
national importance,” moreover, they will not be rationed; 
nor will the weight of the auxiliary equipment be included 
in the unladen weight of the vehicle for purposes of taxa- 
tion or the regulation of speed. 


* * * 


Analysis of Unemployment.—The following table 
shows the chief industries which have been affected by 
changes in unemployment between September 11th and 
October 16th, discussed on page 247 : — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 11TH AND 
OCTOBER 16TH 


— ype ener — ” 
orgs Tm annen arae 2 Tre Seat ek a 


(a) Increases Number 
ids esnceescitesuiddansbetieinaiiinaedes 35,998 
Hotel, boarding house, etc., service............ 24,688 
DOMBCHIDUTIVE CEAGES «0.0.2.0... cccccccccccccccccccces 20,164 
Local government service ..............00200208: 12,393 
Printing and bookbinding _...................... 11,215 
Public works contracting ..............seceeseee 10,957 
si sea mecinsmaawncrenbonieerters 9,639 
 civkstepurexnrstseseeseccssnessees 7,416 
Dock and harbour service) ..................055 5,735 
Agriculture, horticulture, etc. .................. 3,377 
(b) Decreases 
etki aguuc ena ddeneececcvarnseseustins 16,990 
i inviictnivseionvenseoussonccesedinnnceseess 16,063 
Dressmaking, millinery, etc. ..............-..0005 12,437 
ia vecnnescednenerenscrceseecsoresserecess 12,218 
PR cctcdissconnndonresecsaseoesceqectqenseesesess 7,124 
STE: dcvcinsaimenskdininereaveneneneecenens 4,691 
Entertainments, sport, etc. ............20eeee ee 3,906 
Textile bleaching, dyeing, etc. .................. 3,788 
I Bcc ccostevscscsccessoassucess 3,695 
I IE aacneccccvcdicccccnssvcesscsescess 3,494 
Woollen and worsted —...........ccccceeeeeeeeeee 3,384 
Metal goods manufacture ...................s0005 3,364 


The building and public works contracting industries, as 
well as the hotel and distributive trades, have suffered 
from the outbreak of war. On the other hand, the principal 
textile trades have experienced a marked reduction in un- 
employment. The next table shows the geographical 
incidence of changes in unemployment between September 
11th and October 16th: — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 





Increases Decreases 
Administrative Administrative : 
Division Number Division Number 
RN iinicdh ivindieess 54,840 | Midlands.................- 9,207 
South Eastern ......... 13,736 | North Midlands ....... 5,900 
a 12,328 
South Western ......... 8,649 
RS phe dade ch dekadeee 7,540 
Northern ............... 6,290 
I iiccecinivcsescees 5,395 | 
Eastern ...........0c0000 3,611 | 
North Western ......... 1,644 
North Eastern ......... 784 | 
UES rercawndecess 114,817 TEE, cccandoenties 15,107 


As in September, the increase in unemployment last 
month was most marked in the London division and in 
Southern England. With the exception of the Midland 
divisions, where metal manufacture occupies an important 
position, all other districts registered a slight increase 11 
unemployment. 
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Additional Wage Increases.—The sharp rise in 
October in the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index 
has brought a number of wage increases, additional to those 
mentioned on page 184 of The Economist of November 
4th. The Wholesale Textile Association has raised mini- 
mum wages for about 18,900 workers in London by 5 per 
cent. to meet the increased cost of living; 12,000 workers 
in the Yorkshire combing industry have obtained in- 
creases in wages up to 5s. 4d. per week for the same reason. 
Time rates have been raised by a 1d. per hour in the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry and corresponding increases 
arranged in piece rates. The National Union of Dyers, 
Bleachers and Textile Workers has already obtained in- 
creases of 2s. 11d. per weck for men and 1s. 9d. per week 
for women; it is now pressing for further increases of 15 
per cent. for time workers and 10 per cent. for piece 
workers. Standard wage rates in the Manchester cotton 
smallware weaving industry have been raised by 7} per 
cent. and the addition will be revised monthly in accord- 
ance with changes in the cost of living index. The rise in 
this index and the increased difficulties of working condi- 
tions have been given as reasons for the claims of both the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the workers in ihe 
road passenger transport industry for an increase in wages. 
The importance now attached to the cost of living index 
makes it essential that the publication of the revised index 
based on conditions in 1937-8 should be hastened; the 
original index based on the expenditure of working-class 
families some thirty years ago is obviously not suitable for 
present conditions. 


* * * 


Change in Edible Oils Control.— The control 
assumed early in September by the Ministry of Food over 
the oil refining and crushing industry was designed to 
work on the 1918 model in the 1918 conditions of scarcity. 
In fact, however, the ample stocks of whale oil and the 
sufficient, if somewhat irregular, arriyals of imported seeds 
and nuts, have made unnecessary the detailed control 
originally enforced. Consequently, the pooling of mar- 
garine has been suspended and manufacturers will again 
be at liberty to market their branded goods. To diminish 
the complexity of the present system of distribution and 
permit licences, supplies of oils and oilseeds from the 
Ministry of Food will be made to the Edible Oil Associa- 
tion, which will be responsible for redistribution to its 
members on the basis of their purchases last year. Prices 
remain under the direction of the Oils and Fats Controller. 


* * * 


Rise in Petrol Prices.—Last Monday the Petroleum 
Board, with the approval of the Mines Department, 
announced a further increase of 14d. per gallon in the 
retail price of petrol. As the price had already been 
advanced by 2d. per gallon on October 17th, “ pool ” 
petrol is now retailed at 1s. 94d. per gallon, compared 
with 1s. 6d. at the outbreak of the war. In justification of 
the increase the Petroleum Board pointed to the rise in the 
Gulf of Mexico export price (which largely determines the 
world price), to the depreciation of the value of the pound 
in terms of dollars, to the advance in freight rates, and to 
the rise in domestic distribution and other costs. While 
the advance in the price of petrol may be justified by the 
increase in costs, it would have been interesting to have 
further details of the Board’s case for the advance. The 
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Petroleum Board is a voluntary organisation and, as Mr 
Lloyd pointed out in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
“i: includes in its membership substantially the whole of 
the petroleum industry so far as it relates to the importa- 
tion, storage and distribution of oil products.” Its chair- 
man is Sir Andrew Agnew, who is not a civil servant but 
a leader of the industry. The members of the Board have 
pooled all their distribution resources in the interests of 
efficiency, but the interests of the constituent members are 
protected by an agreement which provides for the sharing 
of trade on the basis of their performance during an agreed 
qualifying period. The Board is not concerned with ration- 
ing. and its relations with the Government are largely 
concerned with price-fixing. The responsibility for price 
control therefore rests with the Government. 


* * * 


Fat Stock Marketing.—For the past ten weeks 
farmers have sold their livestock through the usual channels 
for fixed maximum prices laid down by the Ministry of 
lood. These prices applied to beef cattle of certain grades; 
owing to the difficulties in the early weeks of the war of 
getting supplies of imported beef, prices of ungraded stock 
such as fat cows have been pushed up nearly to the level 
of those fixed for the first quality beef cattle. These 
maximum prices were meant only to cover the interval 
between the outbreak of war and the introduction of the 
full plans of the Ministry, which will purchase all fat 
stock through its agents and distribute the carcasses to 
butchers. The Ministry has now announced the prices 
which will be enforced when this scheme comes into being; 
the price for top-grade cattle has been fixed at the level 
of the previous maximum price (48s. per cwt.) plus the 
subsidy of 7s. 6d. per cwt. payable by the Livestock Com- 
mission, which will be discontinued from the date the 
Ministry takes full control. Unfortunately, this date has not 
yet been settled, and farmers are condemned to continue 
indefinitely under a temporary arrangement, which, while 
bearable as a stop-gap, is not suitable as a semi-permanent 
condition. 

* * * 


Cocoa Supplies. — The British Government has 
extended its bulk purchases by undertaking to purchase 
the whole of the West African cocoa crop of about 400,000 
tons; the price arranged, of 24s. 6d. per 50 kilos for Accra 
good fermented, is the existing market price and is only 
2s. 6d. per 50 kilos higher than that ruling at the end of 
August. This amount of cocoa is about four times the 
annual consumption of Britain, where existing stocks are 
already sufficient for next year’s needs. This large pur- 
chase is not, therefore, dictated by any shortage of sup- 
plies, but it does provide a guaranteed market for the 
production of the African cocoa farmers at a reasonable 
price. Further, since the Empire is a net exporter of cocoa, 
the Government will obtain substantial amounts of foreign 
exchange. The United States may be expected to buy 
100,000 tons of West African cocoa, and European neutral 
countries such as Holland and Switzerland are also impor- 
tant consumers. The Government’s purchases will be 
divided among the existing cocoa agents in proportion to 
their purchases in recent years, and local selling offices are 
to be set up in the producing areas to assist in the disposal 
of the crop. Organisation of the Gold Coast farmers, re- 
commended by the Commission of Enquiry into the sellers’ 
strike of 1938, will thus be hastened by the war. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Coal 


BUSINESS in industrial fuel is active, 
though household demand has been 
curtailed by rationing. Stocks have 
accumulated in some districts and the 
increase from 75 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. of last year’s consumption allowed 
to the consumer may not be immedi- 
ately reflected at the collieries. A con- 
ference of Lancashire and Cheshire 


miners and coal owners decided on 
Monday that there shall be no lock-outs 
or strikes for the duration of the war 
and six months afterwards in that dis- 
trict; disputes must be submitted to the 
Joint District Wages Board and then, 
1¢ mecessary, to an independent arbi- 
trator. 
* 


Sheffield.—Stocks of household 


fuel are being stored underground to 
free wagons for the transport of steam 


coal, for which there is a very heavy 
demand. Heavy industrial requirements 
are well met and business in all classes 
of coke is strong. Export inquiry is 1m- 
proving, particularly for best steams. 
All prices are firmly held. 

* 


Glasgow.—As a rule the collieries 
are comfortably placed for orders, but 
heavy stocks slow down business in 
some sections. Industrial demand 1s 
brisk and Lanarkshire has little to ¢x- 
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port, while in Ayrshire only steam and 
trebles are available for new shipping 
business. In the last the collieries hope 
to share in the prospective increase 1n 
demand from such markets as France 


Italy. 
and Italy ‘a 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—-Business in 
the home trade is brisk but there is 
little interest in the export section. The 
Northumberland steam and Durham 
manufacturing coal trade is firm, but 
gas and bukering grades are plentiful. 
There is a persistent demand from the 
Scandinavian countries for central 
heating coke, which is now only ob- 
tainable in odd lots. 


* 


Cardiff.—Industrial demand is very 
active and the volume of traffic at the 
ports compares favourably with that of 
the corresponding period last year. The 
higher prices have not, apparently, 
checked inquiries and some of the mar- 
kets lost to Germany in recent years 
have already been partially recovered. 
There has been a slight improvement in 
chartering and at some of the docks 
ships are waiting their turns at the load- 
ing staithes. 


lron and Steel 


THE level of production continues to 
be as high as raw material supplies will 
allow. Scrap business is not always easy 
to arrange, but the campaign for the 
collection of all the available iron and 
steel scrap metal is expected to augment 
supplies soon. 
* 


Sheffield. — Firm conditions are 
maintained in the market, but most 
transactions are subject to licence. Full 
supplies of forge and foundry pig iron 
and hematites are available and there is 
a welcome expansion in finished iron 
orders. Basic billet supplies are ample 
and business in steel bars and wire rods 
is easier to place. There is some diffi- 
culty in the scrap trade in this district. 


* 


_ Middlesbrough.—Continental iron 
is still dearer than the home product 
and consumers continue to draw sup- 
plies from the Midlands, where a rebate 
of 5s. per ton is still allowed. Hema- 
tite distribution is controlled and 
ordinary business must be licensed. The 
higher blast-furnace coke prices have 
not restricted business and foreign 
arrivals are more satisfactory. Pressure 


for the delivery of all classes of steel 
continues. 


* 


_Glasgow.—The Clydebridge labour 
ifferences were settled on Saturday 
and production throughout the industry 
has been at a high level. Raw material 
Supplies have been satisfactory but users 
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are anxious to obtain delivery against 
old contracts. Shipyards, engineering 
shops and Government Departments 
are all pressing for deliveries of finished 
steel and there are prospects of full em- 
ployment for a long time ahead. 


* 


Cardiff.—-Steel makers complain of 
a shortage of scrap, but production in 
the heavier branches is well maintained. 
Output in the tinplate trade in the week 
ended November 4th fell to 41.79 per 
cent. of capacity owing to labour differ- 
ences, but these have now been adjusted 
and production has recovered to about 
70 per cent. Both inland and export 
markets are good. The wages of steel 
workers have been increased by 6} per 
cent. and those of tinplate workers by 
3 per cent. 

* 


News from Abroad.—Consumers 
have continued to buy freely at surpris- 
ingly high prices for urgent delivery. 
Comparatively little of the demand can 
be satisfied owing to difficulty in en- 
suring raw material requirements, par- 
ticularly in Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Sales have been made to Sweden, 
Holland and Portugal, and to South 
America, where American competition 
has been effective recently. Although 
American prices are not low, it is felt 
that European export prices have 
reached their upper limit for the time 
being. Sales of semis are restricted and 
exporters are more inclined to contract 
for highly finished steel products, prices 
of which have recently risen again. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .— Inquiry has 
been well maintained in spite of trading 
difficulties. Fluctuations in sterling in 
New York and the fear of a shortage 
of freights have been responsible for 
increased raw cotton prices. 

A number of American spinners have 
withdrawn yarn quotations as they do 
not wish to extend their heavy commit- 
ments. Ring beam producers are in a 
very strong position. Export sales of 
piece goods have been patchy with sup- 
port from India, South America, 
Scandinavia and the Dominions. Home 
buying has been steady and further 
Government contracts have been placed. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


The British maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter remain un- 
changed. The sale of Rhodesian copper 
to the British Government is discussed 
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in the Leader on page 256. In the 
United States, metal markets remained 
quiet this week, although purchases of 
copper have again increased. Prices 
showed no change. 


* 


Tin.—The London price of tin re- 
mains at the maximum of £230 per ton 
for all positions. The daily supplies on 
the London Metal Exchange were 
again restricted to 25 to 40 tons per 
day. In New York the market has be- 
come very quiet and the price for spot 
Straits is now down to 51 cents (a week 
ago 51-52 cents) per Ib. International 
supplies are rising and it is expected 
that the New York level will fall slowly 
to the London parity. 


Grains 


The Canadian harvest is now esti- 
mated at 479 million bushels, compared 
with a yield of 350 million bushels in 
1938. The first estimate of the 
Australian harvest, at 180 million 
bushels, is also substantially higher than 
last year’s moderate returns. In spite of 
these official statements, wheat prices 
in North America remain firm; drought 
persists in the American wheat belt, 
British purchases from Canada con- 
tinue steadily and the pledging of 
United States’ wheat against Govern- 
ment loans has led to a relative short- 
age in wheat for immediate delivery. 
Maize prices also remain steady in 
North America, but supplies in Britain 
are limited and farmers are advised to 
use other feeding stuffs. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The partial 
decontrol of the deliveries of edible oils 
is discussed in a Note on page 266. Sup- 
plies of seeds and nuts are generally 
satisfactory, except linseed; exports 
{rom producing countries will be small 
until the shipment of the new crops in 


December. 
* 


Rubber.--On Wednesday evening 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee raised the export quota for 
the first quarter of 1940 from 75 to 80 
per cent. of the standard tonnages. 
These extra supplies will be available 
for the Anglo-American and Anglo- 
Soviet barter agreements, under which 
the British Government has to supply 
considerable quantities of rubber in the 
near future. During the early part of 
the week the London market remained 
steady, but on Thursday the spot price 
of standard sheet fell slightly to 11d. 
per Ib. In New York, rubber prices con- 
tinue to fall slowly. 


Cnet 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
RHOKANA CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The seventeenth annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Mr Francis L. Gibbs (the deputy chairman) said in the course 
of his speech: Sales of metals have increased by £197,545, while 
the operating profit has decreased by £22,445. The average prices 
of standard cash copper and for wire bars during the year were 
somewhat less than those obtaining in the preceding year. We re- 
ceived from Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, the same gross divi- 
dend as last year, namely, £217,149, and the balance finally carried 
to the appropriation account is £2,116,398, as compared with 
£2,166,692 for the previous year. Considering the lower price of 
copper obtained I think you will agree that a decrease of only 
£50,000 is not unsatisfactory. 

In view of the definite increase in taxation and the uncertainty 
as to the ultimate liability of the Corporation, the directors have 
considered it necessary to make the very large appropriation for 
taxation of £750,000. They have also decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 25 per cent. This rate is the same as for the 
interim dividend paid last April. The total for the year is, there- 
fore, 50 per cent., a reduction of one-fifth from last year’s total. 

During the year a total of 2,817,500 tons of ore were hoisted, of 
which 1,556,000 tons came from the Nkana Section and 1,261,500 
tons from the Mindola Section. The grade of the ore broken aver- 
aged 3.55 per cent. copper at Nkana and 3.71 per cent. copper 
at Mindola. The comparative figures for last year were 3.46 per 
cent. and 3.65 per cent. respectively. Our production for the year 
was 50,810 long tons of blister copper and 31,691 long tons of 
electrolytic copper, making a total of 82,501 long tons compared 
with 76,275 long tons last year. 

Like other Empire producers, we have made an agreement 
with the Ministry of Supply for the sale of a fixed amount of copper 
at a satisfactory fixed price which approximates to the price level 
ruling immediately before the war. The contract will last for one 
year unless hostilities cease before then and can be renewed for 
another year if necessary. In addition we shall still continue to 
supply the local requirements in South Africa. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


GOODE, DURRANT & MURRAY, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Goode, Durrant and 
Murray, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at Littlehampton. 

Mr John Hewitt (the chairman) said that he regretted that on 
the first occasion on which he had taken the chair at the annual 
general meeting he should have to present such a disappointing 
balance sheet. As shareholders had been informed at the last 
meeting the company, in common with most other concerns of a 
similar nature in Australia, had received a serious setback in trading 
during the latter portion of the year ending July, 1938. Unfor- 
tunately, things had not improved in any way during the year 
under review and, in fact, it would be quite fair to say that trading 
conditions had become steadily worse. 

Both South Australia and Western Australia, wherein the com- 
pany transacted the whole of its Australian trading, had had very 
severe agricultural and pastoral setbacks, and as a result the income 
received from those two main sources had shown a very considerable 
reduction. 

All the difficulties had contributed in no uncertain fashion to 
the result, which showed a loss on trading alone amounting to 
£5,762, as compared with a trading profit of £8,181 in 1938. Other 
matters had affected their balance of loss; £8,794 was on account 
of interest which they had had to provide on the unpaid bills 
drawn on C.T.C. Bazaars (S.A.), Limited. They had also deemed 
it advisable to set aside £30,000 as a reserve against the com- 
pany’s liability as guarantors of bills drawn on third Parties by the 
subsidiary company. They were of the opinion that the assets 
of C.T.C. Bazaars (S.A.), Limited, were in excess of its liabilities 
and that no eventual loss would be sustained; the results of that 
company had been showing considerable improvement of late. 

As to prospects in Australia for the current year, it would be 
foolish to prophesy. At the present moment sales were good and 
there was a steady demand for most classes of their goods. There 
appeared to be every indication that that would continue, for some 
little while in any case, but under existing circumstances they had 
no means of estimating the continuance of those conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BROOME RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 


> 


The sixth annual general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 15th instant, in London. 

Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon, Bart. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: The profit for the year was £13,022 ls. 8d. The 
directors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. 

Rubber sales and stock amount to £45,847, or £13,686 less than 
last year, while the cost of production at £29,918 is also less by 
£8,468 owing to a smaller crop. The price realised for 1,324,997 Ib, 
of exportable rubber was equal to 8.15d. gross London landed terms, 
or about 4d. per pound more than we obtained last season. It may 
be of interest to learn that the average London landed price for 
standard sheet during the same period was just about 8d. as 
compared with the price of 8.15d. secured for all grades. The 
f.o.b. cost was only fractionally higher at 4.34d. as compared with 
4.25d. per pound, which may be considered very satisfactory in 
view of the big reduction in crop. 

I now come to future prospects. Standard production for the 
calendar year 1939 has been assessed at 2,855,324 lb., and as from 
January Ist next this figure should be increased somewhat in respect 
of the young Eldred rubber. We are working at a higher percentage 
of release than a year ago; the price of rubber is considerably higher; 
certain costs, of course, will go up, but, helped by the increase in 
the permissible amount exportable, overheads are spread over a 
larger crop, which counterbalances this, and so we may find that it 
will be possible to produce at a figure much about the same as in 
the year under review. 

Last year I informed you that we had acquired 1,100 acres of 
jungle adoining Eldred Estate, of which 1,000 acres were to be 
opened up. We have planted about half of this area, and the balance 
is now being taken in hand. We have also planted fifty acres of 
Balau jungle and thirty-three acres on the original Eldred property. 
The position now is that on Broome we have replanted successfully 
345 acres of old rubber, and planted fifty acres of Balau and 546 
acres of Eldred new land. When the balance of Eldred jungle is 
completed we should have some 1,428 acres planted with high- 
yielding material on the most up-to-date lines. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SUMATRA PARA RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROSPECTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of the Sumatra Para 
Rubber Plantations, Ltd., was held, on the 10th instant, at 17 
Mincing Lane, London, Mr H. A. Barrett (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
the profit of £9,984, which compared with £12,802 for the previous 
year, reflected the difficult trading conditions of the period under 
review. 

After transferring £1,200 to special cultivation reserve and writing 
off the building expenditure of the year, £317, the balance at credit 
of profit and loss account was £16,415, of which the recommended 
dividend—3 per cent. for the year—would absorb £6,800, leaving 
to carry forward £9,615 compared with £7,948 brought forward. 

Since the close of the financial period the visiting agent had re- 
ported that another very good year’s work could be recorded, adding 
that a large amount of progressive work had been carried out and 
excellent general progress made. 

As regarded the current financial period, there were so many 
things that might affect the ultimate result that he did not care 
to say more than that prospects were reasonably good. They were 
working to a very much higher exportable allowance and disposing 
of their rubber freely at better prices than last year, but, on the 
other hand, the adverse exchange position would inevitably result in 
higher working costs, and last, but not least, there would be the 
necessity of larger appropriations to meet increased taxation. 

Mr A. P. Hadow, seconding the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that he had been favourably impressed with the con- 
dition of the estates. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 11, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £20, 893 000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £10,396,000, 


and issues of £22,500,000 under the Defence | 


Thus, including sinking fund 
excluding issues 


Loans Acts. 
allocations but 
defence loans, 
April Ist last is £233,690,000, 
£204,196,000 a year ago. 


against 


from | 
the deficit accrued since | 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ Sees 
| 
| Esti- april 1,| April 1, | Week Week 
Revenue mate, |1938, to/1939, to ended ended 
,1939-40| Nov. 12,/Nov. 11, Nov.12 Nov.11 
(d) 1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 390,000 87,016 84,499 3,942 8,774 
Sur-tax...... 70,000 9,750 10,710, 220 330 
Estate, etc., 
Duties .... 75,500, 47,070 48,380, 2,440 1,350 


17,000; 11,790' 10,300, 80 220 
9,860 





1,250 730 450-40 20 


Total I. Rev. 578, 750, 166, 216 169, 799) 7,092 11,234 
Customs wee | 239, 600. 140,904 165,842! 4,929 5,258 
Excise ...... 152,059 69, 700 76,490, 
Total Cust. 

and Excise | cmnene 210,604 242, 332 6,329 


| | -_ 
—_—_——— 


Po 22,000) 11,209 9,683) 

Receipt) . 400 10,180. 6,504! 1,450 
1,600... tne 

1,330, 860 "870 


P.O. Fund... 
Crown Lands 

“aaa 4,139 3,602! os 73 
13,650, 7,622 











Rec. 
Sun. con 
Misc. Rec. | 











095,180) 


| 83,449) 44,270, 47,046, 


‘ 1078629 455,100 491, 160) 16,097 21,793 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ peer 


Esti- sO April 1 | Wee 

ate, 1938, to 1939, 4 coded ended 
Nov. 12, \Nov. il, >| 12, Mh. 

re 1958 | 199° | 1930 | 1999 


ie 
of Nt. Dt. ede 146,849, 152,711 562 924 
“ne 4,619, 4,605, 
7,200) 1,722) 3,779 «59,5 











s Total ... 
up. Serv. 
Ditto, — 1183711 


loans* .., 


455,878, 510,496, 12,455 9,467 
1686141 455,878 704,246 12,455 31,967 
Total Ord. | 


} | | 
1388 Expend.... 1430911) 609,068 671, 591 13,076 | 10,396 
from | 
Lns 
| 











oy. . $02,430 193, 750 22,500 


a er 
B casting | _ 83,449 44,270 47,046 __ __ 900 
Total ... 1514360! 653,338 718,637, "13,826 ‘11,296 


Services, aft er addition of issues under 
(a) excluding 
sppledey et and he 





sing ‘aaa ei uer balances b 
£203,985 to aa 769,253, the other pangs 
or the week (as shown in the next column) 
one the gross National Debt by 
£12,695,000 to about £8,597 millions. 





11,324) “301 1,235 | 


247,200 | 153,190 161,095) 621 929 | 


15,460, 370 540 | 


410,830 444,114 15,347 20,893 | 


THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 


(£ thousands) 
DEBT INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 
Treasury bills...... 13,995 Public Dept. Ad- 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 100 CRIROOD 0cccccccese 1, 








OTHER IssuEs 
P.O. and Teleg. 


Bullion adv............. 


(Money) ......... 350 Land Settlement ...... 14 
N. Atl. Shipping...... 30 
Ov. Trade Gtes. ... 202 
582 04 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from | 


April 1 to November 11, 1939, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 671,591 | Ord. Rev. ......... 444,114 | 


Gross borr. 434,402 


Less— 
Sinking fds. 6,213 


Issues under Def. 
Loan Acts ...... 193,750 
Misc. Issues (net) 6,692 
7 








Inc. in blces....... 270 = Net borrowing ... 428,189 
872,303 872,303 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
_(£ millions) 
Treasury a . one 
Bills Advances 
Total Fl 
Float- *{08t- 
Date : ing 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- +4, Public of Debt 
der Pp Depts. Eng- 
1938 | land 
Nov. 12 517°0 407:2 45-4 | 969°7 452°6 
Aug. 5 510°0 568:5 46-9 1125-4 615-4 
» 12 510°0!570-7 45-5 1126-2 616°2 
» 19 510-0 570-1 47:5 1127°6 617°6 
» 26 .510°0 583-1 45-3 ... 1138-4 628-4 
Sept. 2 500°0 618:3 49-2 ... 1167-5 667°5 
» 9 495-0 633:3, 47:9 4-7 1180-9 681:2 | 
» 16 500-0 652:1 50-5 ... 1202-6 702-6 
» 23 | 505:°0 663°7 | 47:5 1216-2 701:2 | 
» 30  510°0' 676°'8 49-1 1235-9 725°-9 
Oct. 7 |518:0/ 703-1) 47:3 1268-4 750-4 
» 14 531-0 699-8 52-6 1283-4 752-4 
» 21 |546°0 699:9 49-0 1294-9 748-9 
» 28 |561:0 701-:8 47-9 11310°7 749-7 | 
Nov. 4 | 580:0 706:°6 59-0 |1345°6 765-6 | 
_9 11 |605°0 695:6: 57-6 1358-2 753°2 | 


TREASURY BILLS 


a ili ____ (& millions) = 
| Per 

Amount | at, 
Average | Allotte 

Date of 

Tender ‘Applied | PX | Mini 
Offered ie mm 

| Rate 

193 8. d. 

on 35:0 62:7 35:0 10 6:16 52 
Aug. 4 35:0 67:9 30:0 13 7:9 21 
» 11; 30:0 58-6 30:0 14 0:7) 39 
» 18) 30:0 | 63-1 30°0 15 7:39 28 
» 25 | 30:0 50:4 30:0 74 5°44 4 
Sept. 1 40:0 56:3 40:0 74 3:48 59 
» 8 50:0 60-2 50:0 72 0:98 94 
» 15); 55:0 89-2 55:0 71 1:12 47 
» 22 55:0 86°5 55:0 66 1-25 100 
» 29/| 55°0 96:73 , 55:0 48 9°83, 45 
Oct. 6| 50:0 97:0 50:0 42 6:63 52 
» 13) 50-0 103:0 50:0 40 8-28 24 
» 20) 50:0 98:2 50:0 34 3:39 59 
» 27, 55:0 99-9 55:0 23 8:83 31 
Nov. 3 | 55:0 102°6 55:0 23 4:39 53 
» 10 55:0 9:5 55°0 23 4:66 61 


~ On November 10th applications at £99 14s. Id. per 
cent. for bills to be 7 for on Monday, T Y> 
Wednesday, Pueniey end Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 61 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at er prices in full. 
Sane Cy. 99 14s. 2d. for bills to be id for 

ed in full. £65-0 ions of 
Treasusy bills. ‘on being offered on November 17th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





Seer he ak CERTIFICATES eee 7. 
‘ | Purchase 

Sales in | Number Price 

43 weeks to :— | o& 

Oct. 29, 1938 ...... | 26,611,036 | 19,958,277 

Oct. 28, 1939 ...... | 23,018,041 18,013,495 

Week to :— { | 

Oct. 29, 1938 ...... 574,001 | 430,501 

Oct. 28, 1939 ...... 512,286 | 384,214 


~N.B.— —At ‘the end of September, 1938, depositors’ 
balances in Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
wore L708 anions, ond sae ount remaining invested in 


Certificates (including accrued interest) was 
£518 millions. 


1,400 | 


OTHER REPAYMENTS (NET) 
80 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 15th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


P £ : 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. 527,643,677 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 565,504,156 
partment.. 52,569,364 Other Secs... 2,972,428 
Silver Coin.. 508,316 
Amt. of Fid. 
OE 8s acne 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
GD: cxasae 213,041 
580,213,041 580,213,041 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ : 
Props. Capital * a 000 | Govt. Secs... 103,196,164 
as 9,382 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 17. 344 162 | Dises., etc... 5,261,370 
———_ Securities... 21,291,588 
Other Deps. : we 
Bankers’ ... 107,083,757 26,552,958 
Other Accts. 40,579,735 | Notes......... 52,569,364 
———— | Gold & Silver 
147,663,492 aitkacnass 981,550 
183,300,036 183,300,036 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 














(£ thousands) 
Amt. | Compared with 
Both Departments — Lest an 
| | Week | Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | | 
Note circulation ......... | 527,644 728 + 49,056 
Deposits : Public.......... | 17,844 —~ 17,203 
Bankers’ ...... | 107,084 + 17,598 
Others......... | 40,5 5,542 
Total outside liabilities . | 693, 151) + 176 + 54,993 
Capital and rest .......... | 17,792) + 19, + 48 
COMBINED ASSETS | ee 
Gevt. debt and securities | 679,715) 4 857 + 384673 
Discounts and advances | 5,261 190 — 7,143 
Other securities............ 24, 264| — 588 + 3,597 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 508) 4 50+ 395 
Gold coin and bullion 1, 195) 4 66 — 326480 
RESERVES | [_——_ —_——_— 
Res. of notes & coin in | | 
banking a | 53,551\+ 795 + 4,464 
Proportion of reserve to | | 
outside ee 
Bankg. de pro- | 
eenien®) | 32-3%1+ 0-3% + 1:6% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 
1938 | 1939 
Sew. | Oct. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
16. | 25 2 1 8 | 15 
Issue t. | 
Notes in circ. 478°6 527: 1 528-0 528: 4 527-6 
Notes in bank- 
dept...... 47°8 53: 0} 52-2 51-8] 52:6 
Govt. debt and | 
securities 199- 8 ay 7\ 576°6 576°6| 576°6 
Other secs. ... 0-1 2:9, 2:9 2:9 3-0 
Silver coin .... 0-1 0-4 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 326:4 0-2 0-2 0-2 
ats. perf.oz. | 84°96 168: 00 168 "00.168: ‘00\168 -00 
Deposits : j 
Public ......... 35-0, 12-61 10:5. 21-3) 17-8 
Bankers’........ 89-5 116-8) 114-8 101-9) 107-1 
icine f 35-0, 39-2, 43-0 41°5| 40-6 
as | 159-5) 158-6, 168-3, 164-7, 165-5 
\ t. Secs. | | 
een | 95-2) 106-0) 105-3} 102-2) 103-2 
Discounts, etc.| 12°4 46 56 5:5 5:3 
Other .......06+ | 20-6 21:7) 22:0; 21-9| 21-3 
i bariesiee 128-2 1 122-3, 132-9) 129° 6 129-8 
alt 49-1) 53-9 53:1) 52:8 53-6 
% | % | % % % 
“Proportion” | 30:7, 31:9) 31°5| 32-0, 323 
! | - ———— 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey Gold 
appeared in The Economist of September 9th}; 
Portugal, of October 14th; Egypt, of October 
Zist; Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, India, Iran and 
Jugoslavia, of November 4th; _ International 
Settlements, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Japan, Java, Lithuania, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Roumania and Sweden, of November 1 Ith. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Bills: Commercial ... 


Thirty-day advances... 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) general 
(6) provisional ...... 
Prov. adv. to State 
Negotiable bonds, 


Million $’s Sinking Fund Dept. 

732 0.8.1 cane POONTND  ccnckcccases 
12 U.SFR. BANKS | Nov. | Oct. Nov.| Nov. Other asscta = 

ens } tt 19, 9, | 16 Notes in circulation ... 


Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 Deposits : Public ...... 


end due from Treas. 11,404 14,769 14,858 14,867 Private 
Total TESCIves§§ ....-ses } 1 1,783 15,111 15,191 15,2 31 Other liabilities Be a oe 
Total cash reserves ...| 369 332 324 354 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
12, 
1939 


10, 
1938 


725 


39 


4,005 3,681 
317 


3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 


2,271 


5; 


2, 
1939 


39 
3,663 
643 


48,134 20,473 20,473 


7,300 


5,570 5,466 5,466 
4,873 8,542 7,438 


3,548 2,120 2,014 


3,183 3,063 3,221 


THE ECONOMIST 


Nov. 


1939 


55,808 97,266 97,266 97,266 
14,239 16,045 13,377 


13,026 
39 
3,653 
503 


20,473 
* 


5,466 
6,853 


108771 144844 146592 146721 


1,986 


23,322 16,802 13,838 14,081 


3,191 


Gold to sight liabilities 41-1% 59°3% 59°8% 59°8% 


Total bills discounted 7 6 6. 6 : : 
Bills bt. in ann ate... 1 1 Nil | Nil * Not yet available. 
Total bills on hand ... 7 6 6 6 
indunriel advances n+ | asl ‘ 2 aaa aals REICHSBANK 
ota .S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,7 2,085 7) ’ oon: ; 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,587 2,766 2,705) 2,667 Million Reichsmarks oe 
otal resources ......... | 15,295 18,814 18,607, 18,999 Oct. | Sept. Oct. Oct. 
LIABILITIES 31, 30, 23, 31, 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,346 4,756 4,817) 4,805 ASSETS _ 1938 | 1939 1939-1939 
Aggregate of excess mr. | Gold & for. currencies 76:4 769 77:1 769 
bank res. over reqts. | 3,260 5,510 5,350) 5,170 Bills and cheques... 7543-0 10104.5 9186-2 9358:2 
Deposits — Member- | Renten bank notes .. | 158°5 198-4 168-5 
bank reserve account | 8,727 11,907 11,749 11,587 Advances ............ 32:1 23:5 18:0 34:9 
Govt. deposits ......... | 544 349 348 564 Secs. : for note cover * |1323-6 1431-0 1440-5 
Total deposits ......... | 9,796 12,954 12,875) 12,923 Other assets ......... 1254-1 1603-8 1258-4 1873-6 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 312 312) 312 LIABILITIES | : 
Total liabilities ......... | 15,295 18,814 18,607) 18,999 Notes in circulation 7753-9 10995°0 10202°9 10819°5 
Reserve to deps. and | Daily maturing liabs. 1040°5 1601-7 1354-7 1520:0 
NOOR sisccecens 83-3°, 85-3°%, 85-9°%, 85-9%, Other liabilities ...... 400-0 555:2 603-3 579-6 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | Coverof notecirculan. 0-99°,,,0-70°, 0:76° 0-°71°%) 
wee ae * Figures not comparable. 
Monetary gold stock... 14,162 16,997 17,132) 17,235 BANK OF ESTONIA 
| 2,756 2,927 2005 2,939 Million Estonian krones 
LIABILITIES } 
er ataten.. | 6,732 7,330 7,409, 7,384 = 7 = 
reasury cash and de- | Assets 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
_ Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,265 2,565 2,611) 2,905 Gold coin & gold bullion 34-29 40 90 40 90 40°91 
Net foreign exchange 15°15 7:6 : ° 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE Home bills discounted 12-15 22-70 26:78 27-01 
BANK.—Miillion $’s Loans and advances... 11-14 17:73 18°45 20°44 
_ no - ; I LIABILITIES 
PAS | Sst Nov Ne% Notes in circulation ... | 54-89 69-09 76-73| 73-22 
| 1938 1939 1939 1939 Sight dep. and current 
Total gold reserves ... 4982-0 7217-1 7080-8 7059-7 accounts, of which... | 27:74 21°83 21:97 20-79 
Total bills discounted | 1-5 1-7 1:8 1-8 (a) Government... 15°55 8-60 10:40 7°86 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | 0-2 0-8 Nil Nil (6) Bankers ...... | 10°03 10°25 8-08 9-60 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 815-4 870-9 847:8 833-6 Reserve to current 7 o, |99-0°%'48-1° 
Total bills and securts. | 820-8 874-8 851-6 837-4 liabilities ............ 598% 53°4% 4 ° 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account (4418-2 6399-0 6139-7 6096-9 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Reserve to deps. and | heS . 
BBR. BAD 2..-.0000400 87-1°,, 89-9", 90-2, 90-0%, Million £’s 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING | Nov. | ‘Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
sti. > > ’ > “> 
_ MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s : ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
| Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Gold coin and bullion 26:56 28:29 29-47 29-73 
; 19, 20, il, 18, Bills discounted......... 6°83 7:14 7:14 7:14 
ASSETS / 1938 1939 1939 1939 Advances to Govt. ... 3-80)... Se ae 
Loans, total ............ 8,270 8,319 8,408 8,423 Inves. & other assets... 15-32 18°58 19-56 20-28 
Investments ccmeiaeilaiind 13,044 14,020 14,160 14,140 LIABILITIES | 
Reserve with Federal Notes in circulation ... 17-69 19°75 19-30 19-98 
Reserve banks ...... 7,152 9,723 9,879 10,028 Deposits: Government 1:69 2°30 4:18 2-71 
Due from domestic bks. | 2,501 3,021 3,037 3,095 Bankers’... 25°42 24:90 24-60 25-61 
LAABLITIES Others... 440 3:96 4°83 4-95 
oe its: demand 15,755 18,175 18,451 18,567 Cash reserves to liabili- 
SE ohne tems aed 5,164 5,225 5,242 5,239 ties to public ......... 53-8°, 56:°0°, * 55-55% 
U.S. Government... | 559 540 538 537 i 
__ Inter-bank Sctbamnaiing | 6,730 8,434 8,602) 8,680 2 * Not yet available. = 
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BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can, ¢ 


Nov. | Oct. | Nop iu — 
PN OR) Na on 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 193 5 
Reserve, of which ...... | 216-8: 277-1) 273°2 tg 
Gold coin and bullion | 181-0 225-7 395.5 3)! 3 
Securities ............... | 207-7) 233-8 2 245.7 
. hag 8) 246-0 245.7 
ote circulation......... 176-3} 227-2) 225.3 5%. 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. ! 25-1, 47-4 > ; = 
hartered banks ... | 221-7) 215-0 230.9 93) > 


Reserves to notes and | 
__deposit liabilities... '51-0% 54-7% 53-00, 53 > 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


; Oct. | Sept. , Oct. Oct. 
7 +} Oe | 23 3] 


ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 joa 
Gold reserve ............ | 620-4 1180-9,1180-1 Lixo l 
Foreign correspondents \2111-6 1860-21768 - 3 1713 l 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... |. 119-5; 55-9) 52:2, 53 0 
Inl. bills and home loans 1376-9 1268-5 195] -0 2058-6 
Finnish & foreign bonds) 398-4 629-0 643°4 646.8 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circuiation ... '2068 02547-23343 2 3378 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 272-6 131-7 +20-4 
; Other | 988-6 561-1 4547-4 553.9 
Cover to sight liabs. ... 77-4", 85-7%,'70-4°., 68-0 
t Amended figures. 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
| Oct.) Oct.) Oct. Oct. 
a). 2 23, 30, 


ASSETS == |: 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1030 
Gold coin and bullion | 82:59 97-87 97-92 97.93 


Silver coin bevdnunshdeones | 12-22) 7:14 6-07 5-93 

Foreign currency ...... | 42:27 31-34) 23-58 21-45 

Treas. notes and change! 7-97 6°85 8-22 x 10 

Short-term bills......... | 52-97, 62:76) 61-56 61-32 

Loans against securities | 95-52 117-34/132-82 135.29 
LIABILITIES | 


j | 
Notes in circulation ... | 83-13 118-59)117-82 117 95 
Deposits & current accs.| 147-57, 122-07)/125-88 125 47 
Government accounts | 54:22 61-93) 65-03 65 16 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
“Nov. | Oct. ; Oct. | Nov 
- « 2 6, 





ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
MED dtp aheeudeeotoiucine \1481-01104-41107-8 1103 6 
UIE ci ctidhlsharuvidndinahions 21-3} 8:5; 11:8 11:8 
Home bills, etc.......... 15-7; 35-2) 42:8 179 
Foreign bills ............ | 40 16 16 16 


Loans and advances 


i | 
in current account... | 308-4) 226:°6) 225-1 213 4 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1015-8 1129-2:1125-71114 6 
Se 2 SPRUE, tc0c0s 138-3 Dr.8-5 Dr15.0 Dr.0-8 


Other ...... | 697-0! 290:5! 316:°1 2720 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million francs 
! Nov. | Oct. | Oct. Nov. 
ae oe 2 oe. 7; 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 = 19390 


.» '2873-2 2419-3 2394-6 2353 
. | 301-9 277-9) 291-4 316 
| 96°0 86:6 85:6 86 
| 24-8 45:4 53-7 60 
94-6, 93-9 946 94 


Wits ew 





| 
Notes in circulation ... 1696-3 2043 - 32036 -2 2001-5 
Other sight liabilities... |1667-9) 823-1, 834-7 852 3 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 


Joulenirasenereieesoneinsesepennnichieneintnlaniteieenmectaeanataeetinia a 
EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of Englan 








Par of | 
| Nov. 10, Nov. 11, Nov. 13, Nov. 14, Nov. 15, Nov. 1 
London on wee | 1939 1939" 1939 | 1930" 1999"| i050” 
Pee ner: Be 2 | 

New York, $ | $4-86%3 |4-02-04 /4-02-04 |4:02-04 4-02-04 |4-02-04 \4.0204 
do. do. eee 4-O414tf |4-O4lgt/ |4-041gt/ Hite J 4:04l4t/| 4-O4lgtf 
Montreal. $... | 4-862; [4-43-47 (4-43-47 4-43-47 |4-43-47 |4-43-47 \4-43-47 
do. do [4 47lgtf 4-47 lath A Arias 447g 4-47latf 4-47 lgtf 
Paris, Fr 124-20 | 176-177 | 176-177 | 176-177 | 176-177 | 176-177 | 176-177 
35-OO(a |24-20- |24:50- |24-50- |24-30- |24-35- |24-35- 
= 24-50) 24-80 24-80) 24-60 24-65 24-60 
Amst’d’m. Fl, | 12-107 |7-52-58 |7-52-58 7-52-58 '7-52-58 \7-52-58 |7-52-58 
Batavia, Fl 12-11 |7-46-56 17-46-56 (7-46-56 |7-46-56 |7-46-56 |7-46-56 
do. do ah 7-58tf | 7-58tf | 7-58tf | 7-58t¢ | 7-58Hf | 7:58tf 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-221» 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95] 17-80-95 17-80-95 
Stockh’im, Kr. | 18-159 |16-70-90)16-70-90 16 - 70-9016 - 70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 
Oslo, Kr. ... | 18-159 17-50-70 17-50-70 17 50-70 17-50-70! 17 -50-70, 17-50-70 
B. Aires, 11-45 |17-00-_—:17-00—_17-00- _|17-00- 17-00- 117-900- 
P. Pesos 17-50 17-50) 17°50) _ 17-50, 17°50 17-50 
ee Eee Ee de -__ \17-52$f | 17-52t¢ 17-5237 


ce FORWARD RATES 
he following rates are for one month, which form th i 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. meer 


Nov. 10, Nov. 11, Nov. 13, |Nov. 14, Nov. 15. 'N 
London on 1939 1939 1939 | 1939" 1939” ner 








New York, cents ...... Sep-Par | 54p-Par S4p-Par | 54p-Par ailing! ke Par 
RD sctahacais 1 lop—P, 1 14 - 
Paris, francs ............ | | Per | ro] —" — 
eee Llop-Par Llop—Par 11op—Par bine ter eee, 
Zurich, cents . I 3p-Par eee Setar | separ 3p-Par ‘vo 
Qa, Ore” wenn, | Spar | 3p-Pat | 36-P 3pPat 
Java, cents ............40. 21op-Par |212p—Par ‘isp Par Qlep- Par 2ip te 2p Par 
? = Premium. d@=Discout. 2 # ©” 





1939 1939 = 1939 


(b) Market Rates 


, “als 14, | Nov. 15, Nov. 16, 


1939 
| pf | 1939 | 1939 
Tallinn, kr. | 18-159 | 155,* | 155j* ) 15%j* | 158j* ) 15%q* | 15%:* 
| Riga, Lats. ... | 25-221, 20*" 20" * 20* 20* | 20° 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 211j* | 2119" | 211% | 2119* | 21lp* | 21% 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 2215* 221o* 2210* 221* 2212* 22! 
18-159 |191>-2019|191>-201, 1914-2014)19%4-2012} 20-20% a eels 
; 464 |742-7612| 75-77 | 75-77 |7612-781917612—78!,76!2-7* 
| Mee ke. ... 1 98 46{ IS abil 76-7578) 76: 75(6)| 78: 00(b)| 78: 00(b)| 78 02% 
| Belgrade, Din 276-32 "| 205* | 205* | 205" | 205" | 205* | 205: 
| Sofia, Lev. ... 1673-66 | 315* | 315* | 315* | 315" | 315* ae 
Helsingfors,Mk)193-23 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 200-210 | 190-210 | 190-2 
Alexandria, Pst. 97lp ae ey yo ey —" =~: gp ~* 
: . 2 9 2 2 ) 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22124 | ‘4°15 (6)| 40. 13(6)| 40°15(6)| 40. 15(6)| 40-15(0)| 40 150 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 "|10954—|10954— 10984-10984 |10712— |107)— 
gilt] Told Told L102 ol —" 
| 4 10 71(b) 
| Hmanbul, <T | 110 {} 510,)| 310. 521(b) | 521(6)| 52106) | 521\° 
| Athens, Dr.... | 375 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 5 
| Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 | 540-600 | 544-600 
India, Rup. ... | t18d. |1715;6~ |1715;g- |1715;g- |1718;6- |17}516- no 
181; 18ly6 181; 18ljg) 18g} She 
| Kobe, Yen ... |¢24 -58d. 149}6-11)g)141p—5g [1419-1]; 6 143) 6-716 oor Se 14°)6~"16 
ce 
Hongkong, x 147—151¢/1479-151 \ ha? 151g) 147-151g 147g-151g 1475-15" 
Rio, Mil. ...... ts. Sige Sige * Sat 16* 16% S16! 
Va -| 40 | ano | 110* | -110* | i10* | 110% | 110% 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 | 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 a3 h2°o 
Montevideo, § f Sid [21 22-25%2)211p-231p)21 1p-231p)211p-231z)21 12-2312} 12-7 
Sharghar a. fF ot Piatt PBs Paes aegne Beg Pi. 
Bogota, Bes.” |" |" Gige® | “Sine? | Sige | Sige? | Stet | Ot 
* Sellers. ¢ . t Pence per unit of local . § Par 8- 233139 since dollar 
ion on 1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935 
(6) Rate for payment at the Bank of for Clearing Offices. (c) Nominé. 
Official. = (e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. 
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£20, 
forw; 
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November 18, 1939 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Public 
Clearing, 
notice. 


| 
Four weeks ended 


' Oct. 29 


| 1938 
No. of working | 
days — | 24 
BIRMINGHAM | 8,383 
BRADFORD ... | 3,371 
BRISTOL......... | 5,138 
ES. ciate | 3,436 
LEICESTER 2,781 


LIVERPOOL ... | 19,750 
MANCHESTER | 37,209 
NEWCASTLE... | 5,972 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,036 


Total: 9 Towns | 88,076 
DUBLIN «0.000400 
JBLID 


* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 


__(£ thousands) 


27,800 | 26,807 
LEEDS | 3,995 |. a 
SHEFFIELD... | 4,370 | 2,085 — 


Oct. 28, 
1939 Change 


Lititti+ti 

oe ~ te 
SyRaoNSSFo 22 
ACN RMR OC 


Week ended 
Saturday 


1938 


1939 


6 


1,863 
1,189 
1,246 
665 
630 
5,708 
9,474 
1,284 
365 


511 


blication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Country Cheque Clearing is suspended unt] further 


PROVINCIAL 


Aggregate from 
January 1 to 


oe ; 
Nov. 12, Nov. 11, Nov. 12,) Nov. 11, 


1938 | 1939 
268 | 266 
104,472 101,800 
35,561 40,388 
56,905 61,116 
37,578 | 34,949 
31,462 31,720 


233,099 | 221,384 
414,849 429,443 


67,801 
22,357 


66,116 
21,318 


ee 


278,734 272,494t 


42,884 eae 
48,509 , 43,378 


discontinued from September 7, 1939. + 45 weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
| | 
| Nov. 9 \Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 13 Nov. 14 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 
| 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
Bank rate (changed % ; 9 0 
from 3° Oct. 26, 
i) eee ee 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1516 1316 1316 1316 1316 15) 
3 months’ do. ....... 13; g-11g 13;6-114 136-114 15;g-1732 1516 13:6 13:6 
4 months’ do. ....... 114-15;6 11g-15j6 114-15jg 12g-15;6 114-15y6 114-1516 144-1546 
6 months’ do. ....... Llp-15g } Llg-15g § Llo-15g Llo-15q 112-15g  Lig—15g, 11215 
Discount Treasury Bills 
2 SEE vcncscsavnes 1lg 11g 1lg 11g 11g 
S ane” cccscssaseun 13;6 = L1g-1539 L1g-1539 11g-1552 113-1532 L1g—1532 L1— 1532 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 54-114 3q-1lq  3q-11g ) 3q—21g  34g—1 ly 
SOUR onnassxczthaeninn 34-114 Bq-1lg  3g—21g Sq lg  3g-1 14 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp 1p lg lp lg 
Discount houses at call lp 19 1g 12 1p 
At R008 ssccccecanen 34 34 34 34 a4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


ite oe = Trade Bills 
| oe a ; 
|3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1939 % % | % | % | % | % | 6 
a ed 2-214 1154¢-2 | 2g | 21p-25g | 31p-4 | Ady | 415454 
= - ae I-llg) 11g 13g | Lp 212-3 | 234-314) 3-3lp 
i pew 3q-1lg 136 114-1516 | 11g-15g | 21p-3 | 234-3 | 3-315 
a a Xensinad 3q—11q) 13, 6-114 114-1516 | 1lo—L5g 219-3 | 234-3 | 3-3lo 
a) WP ace 34-114. 131 114-1536} L12—15g | 2lg-3 | 234-3 | 3-310 
- 7 } 
NEW YORK 


nt eae Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Nov. 16, Oct. 18, Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 


a . . 1 1 - . 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
x... siascenennstwovaaersinee 14 ll lig Llo lls Llp 
cceptances :— -_———Selli a nepen a 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. ‘Ip = Yo 
Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 12 ly 15 ly ly ly 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 l . 


“a | 
Nov. 9, Nov. 10, Nov. 11, Nov. 13, | Nov. 14, Nov. 15, 


New Yo 
ae 1939", 1939’ 1939" 1939") 1939 || 1939 
Lonc on :— a | Cents Cents Cents { Cents Cents 
RR itisdatancacscinks | 38315 389 3935, | 3937, 39414 
Demand ............... 38313 | 3881 | 39314 | 3931, 39334 
I is ccscesiaecseces 2:18 a3 | 2:233g} 2:235,' 2-235, 
Brussels, Bel. ............ 16°44 | 16:10 | | 16°38 | 16-32 | 16°38 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... | 22-43 | 22-43 | | 22:44 | 22-47 | 22-46 
SEY” secminccscennen | 5-05 | 5-05 | |} 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 
Berlin, Mark ............ | 40:00* | 40-15* | | 40-10 | 40-15t | 40-15 
Amsterdam, Gidr....... 53-08 53-08 | Markets 53:09 53-10 | 53-09 
(epenboaen, Pi sansveces | 19°32 | 19-32 | Closed | 19°32 | 19-32 | 19-32 
te | 22-72 | 22-73 | | 22:73 | 22:73 | 22-73 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... | 23-82 | 23-83 ' 23-83 | 23-83 | 23-83 
ee | 0-73lo! O-72lo | Unq’t’'d! Unq’t’d| 0:73 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... | 88-750 | 87-125 | 87-500 | 87-750 | 87-750 
Japan, Yer ..........cc000 | 23°45 | 23-45 | 23-48 | 23-48 23-49 
hanghai, $............... 8-12 8-45 8:50 | 8-70 8-70 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23:05 | 23-00 | 23-25 | 23-40 | 23-35 
Brazil, Milreis ............ | 5°10 5-10 } 5-10 | 5-10 5-10 
* Quoted. t Nominal. 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on November 16, 1939 :— 

New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4°54 ; Paris, 178of. ; Brussels, 24-90b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7-68fi.; Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholm, 17: 35kr. ; Oslo, 18-20kr. ; Buenos 
Aires, 18-05 paper pesos ; Java, 7-76c. 





TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| 
Company | 


Beltast & Co, Sean Nes 
1938 


one 
Great Northern— 

CODE tines 8: 
008 Umea 9: 
Great Southern— 

cs a ES, | 27 

POTD: cs aa atea 27: 


Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 


Gross Receipts week ended 


DIAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics, in next column) _ 


1039 
44 INow. 7 
el 6. GUI. 


| 


! 


113-8 
1186 


505-6 
513°8 


| 1681-3 | 1846-8 
| 1676-5 | 2000-7 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 
45 week 


s 

(£’000) 

Goods _ Total 
19-7 | 133°5 
21:0 | 139°6 

419-1 | 924:7 
487-7 | 1001-5 
35281 


3677-2 


i a = 
+ 704,061 168,905,118, + 14620566 
+ 340,000' 125,716,000) + 5,172,000 _ 


| 
| 


Investment 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN 
| - Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
| for Week Receipts 
Name | g 5 an | 
| @ | 1939 + or | 1939 | + or — 
{ | ! 
mk. iat Ss Rs. ~ Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western 3 (Oct. 20| 4$8,85,131 — 62,497 6,84,883! — 1,92,048 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 28 20! + $29,83,000' + 6,16,127 5,69,37,512' + 68,07,976 
Rombay. Bar & C.I. 32 |Nov. 10; $31,04,000 -- 1,83,000) 6,88,95,000: 5,38,000 
Madras & S.Mahratta) 26 |Sept. 30) +$17,27,000 — 94,195) 3,85,88,619 +4 17,58,167 
S. Indian .....s0000. | 28 \Oct. 20 $13,91,918 — 1,90,061) 3,08,55,359 -—— 1,94,578 
+ 10 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
: |.1999 | i 

Antofagasta ...... «- | 44 \Nov. 5 £11,400: — 250) 590,82(| 70,230 
A tine N.E. ...... | 19 | ll 136,300 — 11, 3,288,300 128,600 
B.A. and Pacific...... 18) 4 1,105,000 — 40,000] 21,846,000! 550,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 18 4 41,986,000 20,000} 34,921,000) —- 1,707,000 
B.A. Western ...... 18 | 4 $625,000 — 56,000] 12,486,000! + 877,000 
19 | ll aan + 148,850 a one iene 

i 161,856 — 9,831 »821, + 1322, 
Central Uruguay ... | "i a £17,984 — 2,026] 305,104 9,455 

: - 1,885,000. + 9,000) 79,166,000 ,831, 
Leopoldina............ 44 | - £23,720 + 1,442} 920,782 - ° 13,893 
Nitrate .......ccseceee , 43 Oct. 3 at £4,455 — 2,031 98,199 - 24,093 
United of Havana... 19 Nov. 11 £16,593 + 3,457)_ 337,058 19,769 

+ Receipts in A tine pesos. tf F t. (a) Converted at official rate. 

(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) verted at “ controlled free rate.” 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 264) 


Dennis Brothers.—After transferring 


£20,000 to s i tax 
forward will be increased by 


Last year £156,506 was 


Final Ordinary di 
making for year to 
1163 against 100 





reserve, carry 
about £11,000. 
carried forward. 

per cent., 
September 30, 1939, 
per cent. 


Lewis Berger and Sons.—Profit for 
year to July 31, 1939, £156,417, before 
taxation and A.R.P., against £155,218. 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 15 to 13 


per cent. 


Associated Equipment Company.— 
For year to September 30, 1939, net 
profit was £179,500, against £177,500. 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 7} per 


cent. tax free. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers.—Profit 
for year to August 31, 1939, £425,305 
(£646,760). This year’s figure is after 
taxation and certain war contingencies 
provisions. To reserve for temporary 
depreciation of investments, £99,500. 
Ordinary dividend 10 per cent., as before. 
Deferred stock dividend reduced from 
12} to 6 per cent. Carry forward, £209,310 
(£304,235). A year ago £79,208 was 
written off goodwill, etc. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for 1, 
t is taken ane the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date 


In caic.lating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance ue & ne for — 
date the account being taken of any | increase or reduction of i interim dividente 


at or before a certain 


Where stocks are 
> en ow SS 


ae is hon par. 


108 
1121346 
1153, | 


8712 


9712 | 
10554 


961» 
89 
99 
36 
37ig 
195g 
73ig 
10534 
99 


104 
13 


Nov. 15, 1939 
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112 
115 
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38 _|_Nov. 15, 1939 | Name of Security 





British Funds 
Consols 212% ......-++ 


og 212% 1944-49 
Do. 3% 1948-53.. 
Do. 31% after 1961 
| Do. 412% 1940-44 
| 


0 

Fund. 210% 1956-61 

Fund. 234% 1952-57 

Fund. 3% 1959-69.. 
Fund. 4% 1960-90... 
| Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 
| Do. 3% 1954-58... 
|| Victory Bonds 4% ... 
| War L. 312% af. 1952 
| Local Loans 3%...... 
Austria 3% 1933-53 
India 219% ......c00006 
Ee. Sle%, ...ccccorcce 
Do. 412% 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5% 1945-75... 


Z 
Na 
2 
b 
wn 
Ss 
ae 
oS 
i 


s. “Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
RMaios Bib cccsennpenne 


| Liverpool 3 5 1954-64 | 
| Middx. S15% 6 1957-62 || 
|| Foreign Governments 


|| Arg. 419% Stg. Bds. 


Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
| Bulgaria 71%......... 


% 
|| Egypt Unified 4% . 
|| French 4% (British) 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712% ...... 


NS 
as 
no 
ae 
na 
8 


Roum. 4% Con. 1922 


Name ot Security 





Public Boards 


| C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 


| Lon. Pass. Transport 


412% “A” 1985-2023 | 
il 6 “C” 1956 or = cae 
* 3% 


Met. W. B. ‘ 
|| P. of Lon. sq 50-70 
British enemys 


Nil ¢ Do. 4% Ist Pf. ... 
j . Ord. 


oeeeereee 


Pe eeenseces 


eeeeeeee 


Tia) Alexanders £2, £1 pd 

2a) 1 

3l2a)| Bk. ot ae | 
6) Bk. of England 


dud) Bee Gist 

Tia Morin pode lp pd. |) 

e Nse 65,9 | 
0... 











on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption 
20% of coupon (x) Yield ield worked on 0 15% best (y») 


THE ECONOMIST 


calculated en on the latest dividends, 


Last two 


di is, 1939 | Dividends 
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| Austria 4ip % 1934-59 | 
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dividends. 
(J) Yield worked to 


year shown. Yield 
») Yield based 00 47% of Coes Becia. 


November 18, 1939 


Name 


(c) \ 
~ | 
Alliance Trust 
31g a} 
4a 
2loa 
4a 





= Investment Trusts 


|| Financial Trusts, &c. 


81s c!| Brit. S. Afr. ¥- ty; pd. || 
algety 


Di 
4 6|| Forestal ye 


— (x)| Hudson’s Bay 
10 i Sudan Plant. £1 


| Breweries, &c. 
4 ¢, Bass Barclay Perkins £1.. 


eC ¢ Bass Ratcliff fa Ore. Li 
15 bi t Course Distillers Ord. £1 . 
14 6) 


Guinness Ord. #1 
712 a\| Ind. Coope & 


3 b| Mitchells&Butlers fi 


b| WatneyCombeDef.£1 


‘5)-... 


T7le b Staveley Coal, etc. i 
1219 c|| Stewarts & my 





Thornycroft, John fi 
U. States Steel $100.. 


Vickers 10/- ......... 


Textiles 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 


ry 
a 


eeeeee 


English Swe. Ctn. £1 


N 

= 

no 
eos aan 


Patons & Baldwins 


112 ¢|) Whitworth & Mit. 


Electrical eee 
Associated Elec. 









Electric Light, 
2a British Pow. & Lt. fl 
3 || Clyde Valley Elec. 

3 a)| County of Lon 


weeeee 


4a Northmet ii. 
2lea Scottish Power a. 
3 a Yorkshire Electric £1 


1219 ¢ be Havilland Air. £1 


15 c|| Fairey Aviation 10/- 
Hawker 
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Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
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~~ Prices, Last (wo Price. | Ch’ge Prices 
Jan. | to | Dividends N. N i Yieta 1 ~ Last two i tl Pre > 
of Se ov. an 't -as rice. | Ch’ge : 
_Nov. 15, 1939 |___— ew i Nov. 15, || Nov. 15, 1939 ||__ Dividends Name of Security || Nov. | since “ 
High | tow a c oe : a y | 15. N ov. 15, 
he | | ind ee - ie il |] sare 8. | 1939 
he % } | j | . 

} | | ee ee en 
ds. 7 Miscellaneous | £s. d.| omits) sweat Re | o” bia Mines life 
: ¢ s[aussemcts | rag |—mado iz o| ioe | BM Hg oe si fmmmcamtae gs). Fi 

rit, Pic. 5/~.. 8) ll 8 7) 69 1 rp. Rs. 9 ... 9/9 716 0 
5, § 7lga\| Assoc. P,. Cement £1 || 67/6 ~s 518 161 it . “a & b| Cons.Glds.of S.Af.£1 45/- | +39, 711 Oo 
) 6 a Beechams PillsDf.2/6 7/6 | a ae $, 854 ll 2 | 95 6 95 a} Crown Mines 10/-... 1354 — lg | 619 0O 
6 || Birm. Smi. Arms £1 21/- 515 0 | $ 412 | 30 a) Nil 5) De Beers (Def.) £22 61g | — 1g 12 4 0 
' m29 |} Boots Pure Drug 5/- | 41/3 ~1/3 0 48/5 4 31/3 > &@ «¢ 15 ¢ Jo’burg. ;. fi a | 33/9 | a § } 817 
. ¢ din Aiea Z1. Isetad 8 3 19 6 aj | 31/3 11146) 1114@)| Randfontein £1 ...... | 363 |-13|6 4 0 
6 +20 || Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 o5/- 142/614 4 3 8 | 98 | 25 a) 25 6| Rhokana Corp. £1... | 1012 | '415 0 
0 7 0|| British Oxygen £1... | 72/6 | 3e| 413 Of] Tig “ei6 73 | 7 alsubNed ee || 4° | ~@d | 5 2 0 
fi f a) —  eeeeee _ | 
0 4 cll Cable & Wir. Hag iiss si oS. oe) 2 y 2/6 @| Union Gp. 12/6ty pd. || ‘es, | —1f| 6 '8 8 
7 13 | Garreras A Ord. i | So | | 83 0} ome! 24 _Nil_| Nil |W. Wirwatersrandlo— | 319 | — is} Nil 
=. RIE daeinascenes | 27/3 | -6d| 612 0| ' a ae 
9 Nil El = ia | , 
: Ni <| Bice & Mus id idi- | “hie | 8a ° Na? UNIT TRUST PRICES 
2 7g a\| Gallaher Ltd, Ord. £1 5ils6) +ijg | 416 6 | as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
s Nu ‘ Gaumont-Brit. J0/-. ae. ae | able does not include certain closed trusts) 
estetner - | 27/6 | +2/6| i ; 1 Now. 15.7 Week" 
0 3 a Harris nee D) GE £1 i pd = | : ; : || Name and Group | aa, Be — Slams and Group | Nov. 15, l Week's 
; 7 : on Ai eys _ 37/6 | — 2/6 : * 8 || Municipal & Gen | | Keystone | | Change 
0 3 all (mp. Chem, Ord. Zi || 30/3°| éd|5 4 0] Limmed Inver | 1erecivse | °o | eerdotd Seqj--- | 11/1Ote-a3/4te — 3d 
0 Nil cl] Imp. Smelti i i s imited Invest. §- 16/6-17/3¢ | ‘ Keystone 2nd... | 9/712 bid 
‘ t7\2_ all Imp. T ng — rts bits Nil New British .... | 9/—9/4loxd¢ | Keystone Flex... | 11/6-13 ai. 
¢$2:00 || Inter. Nickel np... | $49" ies or aa 4 Keystone Cons... | 11/126 |. 
b saa ri Tea 5/- | 121 | -34/4 0 0 | iommenee oo. 11? ee | eer peed 10/10!2~12/112 —3d 
0 a : | elie -« 4 oo —17/ ie ! 
6+ an a pow SS Bree tie eee 2/6 7 0 0 i senienemnce » | 14/9-16/-* |... | Brit. Ind. 2nd... | 11/9-13/3 |—9d 
0 5 ali Lyons(J.) Ord. £1... | 43, | 2. |4 8 0) Scot. B.LILT. . | 11/6-12/9* | | Do 3rd... | 11/9%-13/3 +3d 
OF 27le b Mars Sore: &i 5j- | s2/- | 494| 3 18 : ill deb..... 19/101p-20/1012*|  ... || Do, 4th... | 12/6-14/- in 
0 1212 6|| Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 75/- |-2/6|5 6 8 wy CET | wee | Bees Inds, noes 13/6-15/- we 
Or 4 a!) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 21/3 ee Nati ational } | Metals & Mins. 12/—13/6xd +3d 
0 15 6 Onde | oe; =~ 13 3 Si eee - 13/—14/- ... | Other Groups | 
0 2lp a\| Spillers Ord. £1...... || 59/41 31 14/3-15/9 |—3d || Rubber & Tin... | 11d=1/1 ee 
31g.q|| TateandLyie £1... | 58/9 - ins 6 31 13/11p-14/712_|—Lod | Br. Emp. Ist Unit) 16/6xd bid a 
6 ao ing, Thos. £1 ae 38/11 +7ied 5 4 9 ee eeanoennse 11/6-13/-xd|_... __—‘|| Producers ... ... 6/6-7/3xd 
6 20. ll Triples Sefecy G. 10/- | 23/0°| 0°] 8 8 5 || “IS Meorgncs™ | ne 7 tSsd)— Nad || Domes tae | ee eiae 3d 
Ot 1334 b|| Tube Investments £1) 83/9 | —i/3| 512 0 | Inv. Flexible . 6-10/9 | be et oP ARS 
0 334 Turner ewall £1 71/10! ol 511 | 1 Flexible ... 9/6-10/9 | eee | Do. “BRB” | 10/41» bid 
7 : 7p || United Dairies £i - | 51/1015) — Tod 4 16 ; — ro eee 13/712-14/7loxd —llod | Bank, Ins. & Fin 11/—12/-xd 
0 PR 276 | 19/712/| 15 6| 7ipall United Molasses 6/8 |  25/-— 2 23 ee 15/3-16/3 |—3d_ | Brit. Bank Shrs. | 17/3-18/3 
0+ PR 65/710! 49.419|| $0 b] 15 — all Woolworth Ord 5/— 63/110 41/315 2 Seen | Sea |... | Lombard Indust.| _8/—9/— 
+ F Ti lace Se Ws Deed os Ge /1lo } 0 ; ecurity Firer 6-10/6 |—1led_ |} Orthodox ........ | 13/6-14'6 
0 (m) bonus of 5% free ee ( y Ale, vane Sata @ Yield on 18-95% basis. ‘e) Aliowing tor rate of exchang- __(h) Yield on 1219% basis 
0 * Bid and off / Pg 9 heaton 4%. (p) Annas per share. (5) Sis% paid free of Income Tax. ‘w) Yield on 30% basis 
0 ered prices are of Commission and Stamp Duty. t Free of Income Tax. + Nominal. 
ot 
5 
0+ 
y 
0 ’ 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
0 a 
| | ig 7 
0 Net Profit , Appropriation Preceding Year 
0 Company Year Balance after saate ie eee ge ets 
S | Brought in 7 Distribution | Preference | Ordinary Ra: ‘ o Reserve;| Balance i | cs 
: | Dividend | Dividend | te | epocsintion Forward || Nét Profit pltvidend 
0 icaiiaiaiailiacioninegeninaieleisl a | sia ai 
0 
Se Baird (Hugh) and Sone : : : ‘ . . £ £ | & * 
aird (Hugh) and Sons ............ Aug. 31 3,586 9,371 12,957 
6 Bass, Ratcliff and 5 » > . 2,600 2,308 5 4,000 4,049 12,007 4 
Bristol United n-ne Sept. 30 | 439330 | 1128600 | "1562029 co ie 
0 Northampton Brewery .............., Sept. 30 $7'304 | 123303 | 180:987 ‘| come ia? 15,000 | 51,179 || 104,992 | 18% 
3 Stroud Brewery ....-.... sn Sept. 30 15,874 97,067 tH 600 eee oa 71,631 || 111,559 | 19, 
0 Warwicks and Richardson Sent, 30 30°99 aT 112,941 4,690 42,936 | 1712 49,278 16,037 | 89,139 | 1712 
6 Financial Land and Investment| ' — —  — & 25,000 | 30,785 || += 89,572 | 16 
¢ Baa! Ausvalion TION os snichennes an. 31 356 52 ba 408 | 8,388 | Nil 
International Financial Holdings June 30 23,468 82,008 | 105,476 16,500 43,200} 12 15,000 30,776 97,362 a5 
0 ercantile Estate, etc. ............... . ‘ , ; - “ - 8,845 ; 
6 Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings sept 29 28 rH 1var2 aa26 2, 2. "6 a a“ sy : 
0 Prices Trust ............. os aise Ri, , 2,600 12,000 6t 332 30,694 21,091 6t 
0 x ee cena sees ept. . 496 | 123,512 19,938 85,937 | 25 pe 17,637 199,782 | 50 
0 rown Bayley’ 
0 Hooden Colinas Toco uly 29 yee) lee) 6 (eee 25,000 45,000 | 15¢ 55,000 41,725 154,449 | 15t 
; Thorens eb ES Sept. 30 77,500 178,73 256,238 oa 150,000 | 10 28,807 77,431 198,112 | 10 
; aMoter, Cyele and Aviation” y . 4171 14,627 30,750 30,000 | 10 100,000 53,877 160, . 
0 us: | 
0 : tin Motor Co... sabelbdeentaletee July 31 303,447 | 593,229 | 896,676 72,687 | (6)158,190 | 15 353,509 | 312,290 585,449 | 30 
6 ndar Suma‘ 
6 Bandar Sumatra.........+0ss.s0es00000 uly 31 1,194 3,524 4,718 2,496 212 1,370 852 4,744 21 
a dds (Selangor) ianntaeal une 30 14,871 21,817 36,688 10,749 9 6,000 19,939 19,786 5° 
; malian Peninsula ...:oesecsewssseeee une 3 1,025 3,886 4,911 2,231 | 3-12 7 ,680 2,444 | 3-12 
> Rial Chane) ec ecsesseeneresennvensene y 31 1,562 5,414 6,976 4,769 5 1,000 1,207 12,153 | 10 
° OE pe ee ai (|) Cel aoe oe asi “Rl Ml 
3 Toneeseag eo eerteeseconrnnins uly 31 39 555 594 ; 500 94 | 694] Nil 
See ne eerenaiaaintnantonnenes y 31 2,855 6,387 9,242 5,527 212 od 3,715 | 7,912 3 
6 a Sheps and Sises? uly 31 1,278 7,004 8,282 5,365 1,500 1,417 || 7,533 6 
0 rices. i | 
. je » Tailors wget June 30 257,831 261,364 | 519,195 39,875 120,000 | 68-56 135,322 | 223,998 || 401,076 |114-28 
0 edonian 
0 fonian (Ceylon) Tee June 30 834 3,581 4,415 1,920 1,050] 3 1,000 445 | 7,337| 4 
0 i 
0 . pe Blectric Tramways «2... June 30 47,767 30,423 78,190 24,561| 5 53,629 || 29,182 | 5 
ydes 
, — or ae investment ipeitmisaitages Sept. 30 46,985 37,104 84,089 17,887 13,850 5 52,352 || 46,689 
? London Sona iad ies Sept. 30 3, 25,430 48,896 11,528 11,490 7 2 25,878 || 29,802 5 
> Scottish Nein pial Investment | Sept. 30 15,582 6, 32,381 4,797 7,300 51, 4,000 16,284 17,618 51, 
> Second Indy rrstesssettaseeetene Sept. 30 30,674 40,556 71,230 19,875 13,250 5 5,000 33,105 47,493 5 
Second Se eEtAL oawesassseesene | Sept. 30 997 ,812 57,809 11,981 15,169 512 5, 25,659 39,493 512 
; Souther: See ational |... Sept. 30 25,043 290 51,333 14,953 7,975 2,500 905 32,725 4 
0 Third Caledonian investment | Sept. 30 10,788 38,546 49,334 1 35,000 | 32 3,500 10,834 50,338 | 4 
on, edna, «ana wn ns ineeeeeeees Sept. 30 6,449 11,898 28,347 9,937 7 ae oi 18,410 15,996 1 
F ' panies 
} Britis BN  hetdietiadcitees Oct. 31 11,098 7,604 18,702 569 5,688 17g 6,000 6,445 7,772 1712 
o (Ml Bur, Boulton and tense Sept. 30 5,698 36,998 696 1,482 22,258 | 8 15,039 3,917 22;956| 6 
0 Clarke (W. G.) and June 30 12,165 50,024 62,189 7,219 18,331 5 23,609 13,030 64,353 6 
1 Crabtree El Sons Aug. 31 16,742 27,733 44,475 18,750 ,000 1 , 16,725 18,849 | Nil 
‘ Financial peciealssesese Oct. 31 18,819 3,459 12,688 70,500 | 1712 as 19,090 91,204 | 1712 
. Goode Duran ai igs: une 30 93,084 14,003 10,538 : ad 1,107 95,442 19,416 | 5 
0 Hickson, i loyd array uly 20 11,799 | Dr. 14,557 | Dr. 2,758 a = ; Dr. 32,758 8,182 | Nil 
3 Senna Bat AG cose sees sees cpt. 30 7485 S07 31792 ’ 12°300 32 2,000 1492 13°386 3” 
bf Sereingrepe sed Beis) Ss | tae] amas) eset] 488] aise | ae | iw | Base a3 | Ne 
2 Theatre Ret 5227 eseeeeeeeseeees 1, ; 
Vokes... (Drury Lane) ...... | June 30 | Dr. 21,839 Dr. 8,722 | Dr. 30,561 - ia sta sags | DP 90564 || Dr teed | Na 
ot Walmsicys tag plained 2,25 < 6,250; 12 4, ° : 
¢t oe GID scsinccsianatinnatans 30 93,890 ‘ 156,117 13,000 42000} 14° a 101,117 64,989 | 13 
> EL Te Ret 80 i coors | No on 
. To November 1@ Cee | 79,973 | 235,030} 315,003 45,111 | 124,283 61,157 84,452 255,826 
) tteeeeeeeeeeeenes 2,028 82,218 238,486 320,704 45, 126,030 we 62,291 86,753 259,544 
ree tax. a) No comparable (b) £97,500 preferred ordinary stock dividend. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 








Nov. 7, Nov. 14, | Nov.7, Nov. 14, Nov. 7, Nov. 14, 
1939 1939 | deniietiaatiites 19 39 . 1939 alia 1939” 
CEREALS AND MEAT | r =) MISCELLAN 
exam, ec— Virginia, stemmed and un-f 0 : ° CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lona» 
etc. ‘common to fine oot, 2 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, Q area, 
Wheat— Rhodesian, stemmed and un- : = ? . a? 
No. 1, N. Man. 496 ei cme, GREMMRED .cccrcesescoonsenere es =e d. 
Vanc. a aoe 25 6 25 6 | Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 C 4-ton | and upwards per ton 43 0 4 0 
Gaz. av., per cwt. ......... a: oe. es EMME... asceeeseeseeeeeeree ‘4 3 enone . 
POE QUT...-sessssseceeeee 20 712 20 6 | Sneed os. 29 d, citric, per Ib., less 5% .. Nom. Nom 
Flour, per 230 ib. | cis ee | 1 6 1 6 1“ Nitric 0 2 0 2 
Straights, d/d a a a a we oh act ae ee 0 212 0 21 
Barley. Eng. Gaz., av. percw. .. 12 0 12 8 Moat 2 aay eee 6 28 vw Oxalic, net ......2.+: 0 54 0 5i 
 — tpipaaes . enews | + se ld eee ae. 3° 3: : 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b.... 24 0 24 3 »  Tartaric, English, less 5% |= Nom. 
Race, No. 2 Burma, per cwt aoe ve as — TEXTILES ‘ . Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proot gal. 11 at 
N (per Ib.) Ammonia 0/0/0 2 
Beet, per 8 tb.— w, Mid-American... . 652 7-00 ee eoreateet pertond 2100 2100 
anaphase 50 i aime Ta wae » Sulphate ...........-- 7/8/0 7/8) 
English long sides............ ‘i 5 of 5 4 Yarns, 32’s Twist — ...-...+0+++- 14 141, s. do sd 
ine chilled hinds ...... 5 8 5 0 » s eft ceeseeecessoneness s er Borax, gran. .......00+++ per cwt 7 6 15 6 I 
Maton, per 8 1b— cee | ce Sets 2 a 4 a | Memeo eee aie last 
boncemeeenaocsecs 3 4 16 X 16, 32’s&50’s.. 22 0 22 3 net ...perton Nom. Nom 
N.Z. frozen wethers ....... 37 {34 |  » 3m Shimings, 73 yds. » Sulphate ...... per ton { 19/0/0100 
Lamb, per 8 b.— 19 x 19,323 & 40's. 30 9 31 0 Soda - 10/15/0 10/15/0 
N 6 40 40 » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds Bicarb. .......... + Pperton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
‘ Me { oe <7 wl x 16, 16 B. 12 0 12 2 Cryetals .ccccccscssesceses per ton { 5/5/0550 
‘it 2 yds. 5/1 
—ae. oe ° "sxe. ue i 2 Sulphate of copper... per ton -24/5/0 24/510. 
English . 150 1150 FLAX (per ton)— fs £8. oor. Soaks out 15) I 
0 115 0 Livonian ZK 115 0 115 0 a cesceccoececes 12/15/0 iz 
0 115 aa Seep 11s 9 nS 8 apes (per Ib.)— a 2. s. d 
x» 0 115 0 
‘? Pernau HD .....scssssssessss- me Ss }30/40lbs 
3 — (per ton)— West Indian ....... 0 412 0 4 
0 125 = ee it ee ee .“ 
0 125 0 PC ....5-.0-+55 eocceccecse:o¢ Nom Nom Cape Jo’burg pk { 0 32 ; 72 
satis wei i inasetpediene Nom. Nom Dry Ca: oa 18/20 Ibs. 20 «9% 0 9 
JUTE (oar vex Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 812 0 8 
Native 1st mks, caif. HARB. Market Hides, sie : 
Ug.-—SEPt.  seeesecerseseeeeeeees Nom. Nom. i 07 
sldienae a , . om om Best heavy ox andheifer ..4 9 61, 0 8 
OCLMNOV. cccccorccsccsereseseee-. 34/0/0 40/0/0 | Best calf ...ssseeeseereereeresss: 9 7 ow 
SISAL (per ton)— INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
0 78 0 Nov.-Jan. 8 ce os yg 
0 74 0 STN conatiseulinisiinententbens 20 26 0 Bengal, gf. red-vio. to fine....... 60 60 
met No. 2 cietacsiatiniibninaalanbideet 0 2 0 LEATHER (per Ib.)}— 
eoccoocccoesnesecccccoooscoess 24 0 24 0 | Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib..............-. 1 8 1 9 
0 20 SILK (per Ib.)— (a) s. d a @& 4 Bark-Ts i 3 0 ; 0 
° 30 0 DOD coscesvsnsnccbonpsnaenseneenenene : : 5 : tes Slle...0.0reeeereeees 40 40 
; =? SI sspiteanins-sipuneeciinsiee 18 0 19 0 | Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... s/s 8a 
0 58 0 
; aoe WOOL (per Ib.)— ie a. » Bag. or WS do....... i. is 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 134 = 131 Bellies from DS do. O 92 0 10h 
Santos supr. c. & f. .......0000..+. 420 420 ” - 101 101s ee ee ee re ae Olllg 1 Oh 
Australian serd. fleece, 70° a 3 2 | Oll 10 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 92 0 92 0 S sees 2534 2534 » Eng. or WS do. ......... 
110 0 110 0 Cig cand, copay envy eae. 1934 193, 2 f¢ 
Kenya, medium ....secsssssseess. a: Se N.Z. sced. 2nd pieces, 50-56's. = 151.1512 Dressing Hides .........:sssses00+++ a. o 
EGGS (per 120)— 9G WEED cecesseeeee devendiniinen 3 Ro. Calf, 50 50 
English (15 ib. and over) ........ 27 0 270 56’s super carded................ th hy =. 20/35 Ib. per doz, 6 0 6 0 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ........ 19 6 19 6 $i crema canted senttienées 22 22 PETROLEUM PRonucrs gall.)— 
- 8 prepared....... qusveunenecee 201. 2012 | Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 52 1 7 
vIT— si - | (©) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 0 8lz2 0 8h 
. Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 0 1 6 MINERAL3 ” Vapourising Oil O 83% O 8% 
* ' 1440 13 6 (c) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
= » S. African (Val. Latrs.) bxs 6 90 COAL ipo cone aa & 4 road tank waggons ......... 1 234 1 2% 
Cash 6 12 6 Welsh, best | Fuel oil, in ex instal 
Lemons, Messina ............ bxs {3s 0 Sutemhendin tot Senn... {2 “0 21 9 Thames— 
26 0 6 22 6 Sno a eapbenspuncenseshniaiorsses 0 5 0 54 
ey Apples, Virginian............ bris a {3 0 IRON AND | nosme ieieniieasinadnanasetneesanGen 0 53% 0 6 
Grapefruit, Jamaican (M.S.) ...{ 25 9 18 0 Bary Saab SS SS ee ROSIN (ein ye ssssssssssesscesesss 27/10/0 25/0/0 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy...4 {3 € 13 0 eee Ser, 8 eS RUBBER (per Ib — "32/610 30/0/0 
smoked sheet ......... lg 011 
LARD (per cwt.)— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fine bard Pare lala alieianimtne ° in 0 111) 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 46 0 46 0 “Redard SHELLAO (per cwt.)— 
ER nl a2 é a2 ; COED revevsresveereree 46/0/0 46/0/0 TN Orange. ......+4+. ienive ta 0 3 0 
PEPPER (per Ib.) — 230/0/0 230/00 | TALLOW cr ow)— 
Blac Lampong (in Bo Bond) . © Be 0 3h 230/0/0 230/0/0 London cocceees ccccccccceees 18 6 18 6 
White Muttock fea) bn Bond 2 ae 16/12/6 16/12/6 Swedish u/s 3% 8 .....perstd. 25/17/6 25)17/ 
tee Duy mld: 9 Sy 8 By ies sake 2 dale, 22 
per cwt.)— 15/0/0 15/0/0 Canadian Spruce, Deals 28/10/0 28/10/0 
English, King Edwacd, Siltiand : : ¢ 0 190/0/0 ep Pitchpine eecencceseevece foad 33/0/0 33/010 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 ° 195/0/0 195/0/0 Rio Deals ............++ .-per ee 50/0/0 
SUGAR (per cwt. 86/0/0 86/0/0 
*, prpt. N 87/0/0 87/0/0 36/0/0 
cif. U.K-/Cont. ..... = tem s. d. d. 44/5/0 
> thipm 3 zi 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 3610 3610 Platinum, refined per oz. ~ 10/0) 22/2) 
seneecees 0 10/0/0 0 
Sten 3 — — ceoromanaana 40 10 40 10 Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. $109.00 $110.00 7/6 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons ..... 35 6 33 : GOLD, per fine ounce _........... 168 9 168 0 
West India Crystallised ...... 77 37 3 SILVER (per ounce)— “ = 
( Rubens of Gem. ine cae DP) Be ED ronemnoscasssnense wocccccssccre- 1 Alp 1 1139 Turpentine (per cwt.) Ps « 58 . 
ruling at Lanes ted bet to ration in cordance il ny fal adeance ot refeon tn rice made by Cement M " sat Makers’ Federation 
a g as subject to war clause. () Higher Pool prices in in some zones. 
c eee 
Nov. 8, Nov. 15, OL E PRICES 
GRAINS — Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, 
Wheat, Chicago Dee. — ~ oy METALS (per tb.) —conz. Cents i 1939 1939 
Maze, Qimmipen, Dec. 69% 7088 Tin, N.Y. Strats, spot ..... 51:00 51-00 MISCELLANEOUS (perib.) Cents Cents 
Chicago, Dec. ...... 501 497 Lead, N.Y., spot .......00.0: 5-50 —cont. 
‘ Uats, Chicago, Dec. ....” s 8 Spelter, East St. Louis. ‘ Cotton, Am. Mid. Dec....... 9-13 9°50 
‘ Rye, Chicago, Dec. ......... 5353 = ee é: 50 Lard, Dec. .....++: 6°25 6°30 
; Barley, Winnipes, Dec. 4215 421 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 4:58 4:98 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude 
METALS (per Ib.)— r Coane EY, ee Dee... et ae | 
Copper, Connecticut ......... 12-50 12-90 ood | aN OS. ie Rubber, N-Y..smikd. sheet spot 2014198 
Bxponcit ... me Conca NT hen on oe Tip Tle ant bo gt, De Boarosnnce 2014 19% 
ns 71 96 deg., Spot .....seense-- * 995 3°30 





